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The Outlook. 


The Great Secretary- 
smilton Fish, son of Col. Nicholas Fish, 
g nguished officer in the Revolution and 
" imate friend of Alexander Hamilton, 
wa rn in New York, Aug. 3, 1808, and died 
n Clyffe, his summer home on the Hud- 
son, Sept. 5, 1893. He was formerly Governor 
vy York, Representative in Congress, 
i States Senator, and Secretary of State 
gy the eight years of Ceneral Grant’s 
stration. In history he will rank With 
at secretaries — Jefferson, John Quincy 
2, Webster, Marcy and Blaine. He was 
ited from Columbia College in 1827, 
n 1830 was admitted to the bar. As 
intimated, Mr. Fish madea conspicuous 
honorable record of public service. A 
if large ability, liberal learning and ele- 
vant tastes, he became the scholar in politics, 
it the scholar with practical aptitudes and 
wid In 1862 








le experience of men and affairs. 
he was sent, with Bishop Ames, to visit our 

liersin Southern prisons. Though the 
commission was not allowed toenter the Con- 
federate lines, the visit opened the way for 
the exchange of prisoners. President Grant 
relied upon Fish above any other man for 
suggestion and counsel. At the death of 
Chase, Grant proposed to name Fish as Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, but the latter 
modestly declined on the ground of defective 
legal knowledge. That he managed the del- 
icate affairs of his department with prudence 
and success, is high praise. Patriotic in bis 
purposes, his methods were open and unex- 
ceptionable. He leaves three sons and two 
daughters — Nicholas, a distinguished diplo- 
mat; Stuyvesant, president of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad; and Hamilton, Jr., a New 
York lawyer and Republican leader. 





Home Rule among the Peers. 


The House of Lords is a dead house, where 
every liberal measure isin danger of being 
held for final burial. The Home Rule Dill, 
which Gladstone carried so triumphantly 
through the Commons, forms no exception. 
The Lords, instead of stopping to debate the 
matter, fiaished the whole in a week. When 
it came to a vote, the majority was, as ex- 
pected, overwhelmingly against the bill. The 
speeches on the measure were of course few. 
‘ne Earl of Selborne, a liberal unionist, was 
bitter in his denunciation of the bill as a 
source of future trouble, a sowing of dragon’s 
teeth, and, in fact, a capitulation to the worst 
frish faction. The Earl of Rosebery gave 
the other sidein perfectly good humor. The 
measure might not succeed, but it behooved 
the nation to try pacification. The closing 
speech was assigned to Lord Salisbury, who 
gave the bill the hardest kick possible. The 
points against it were put strongly, and he 
varned the Lords that they would be untrue 
to the duty devolved upon them froma splen- 
‘id ancestry and untrue to their highest tra- 
ditions if they failed to reject the bill. They 
regarded the traditions, and broke with lib- 

The bill was rejected 419 to 41. 





Reign of Terror in Hayti. 


faytiisin an unusually disturbed condi- 
President Hippolyte, like President 
veland, is worried over the silver ques- 
The American silver which they have 
eived has so far depreciated as to seriously 
ct the financial soundness of the country. 
od money is scarce, and gold drafts com- 
sod from eight to ten per cent. premium. 
Susiness is ina strained condition, and the 
pular discontent renders the danger of 
volution imminent. The President holds a 
‘ong list of suspected persons, some of 
hom have been warned that, in case of an 
prising, they would be shot at once. Gens. 
‘eanigat and Canal, the chief persons men- 
ed as leaders of a revolution, are confined 
Kingston and thus unable to head the 
ovement. Not a few of the resident for- 
© guers have been called upon and informed 
‘hat on the occurrence of any disorder among 
the people they would be at once banished 
‘rom the island. Several who recently went 
from Kingston to Port-au-Prince, were ar- 
‘ted on landing and thrown into prison. 
yne in the island feels exactly safe, not 
sL0wing how soon a revolution may break 
Out, or what the government in such an event 
might do. The quiet secured by the Presi- 
it is the silence before the storm. 





Emin is Dead. 

‘or several years the figure of Emin Pasha 
has flitted across the African desert with- 
‘ut our knowing whether he was dead or 
Siive. Dr. Carl Peters, the German agent, 
how in America, has been confident that 
imin was alive; but our latest intelligence 
from the lake country contradicts this view. 
Rev, Mr, Swann, a missionary from Ujiji, 
&ives important details in connection with his 


ma country in the east part of the Congo 
State. There are several accounts, the de- 
tails of which, in all important features, 
agree. He was beheaded with a scimetar and 
his body thrown tothe Manyemas, who ate 
They also killed and devoured Emin’s 
Nubian followers. 
Rev.Mr. Swann concludes that Emin must be 
dead. The reader has not forgotten the remark- 
able record of this man. Emin was a German 
Jew, named Edward Schnitzer, born in 1840. 
He studied medicine at Berlin and Konige- 
berg and became an adept in science. In 
1868 he entered the Turkish army as a sur- 
geon, and was sent to Egypt. 
he met ‘* Chinese’ Gordon; and, in 1878. 
Gordon made him governor of the Equatorial 
Province. Then came the struggle with the 
Mahdi, and from 1882 to 1886 Emin was lost 
to the world. Stanley found him in the latter 
year, but he soon disappeared a second time, 
and our first later intelligence from him is 
this account from Mr. Swann. 


From these statements 


While there 





Rum and Prohibition. 


The liquor traflic is the most steady and 
diabolical business done in Massachusetts. 
The gales are constant and remunerative in 
spite of hard times. 
are incentives in aid of the traffic. The 
venders of this poison work hard; their work 
is mean, it is the devil’s work. The vender 
is like the demon in that he moves intelli- 
gently to a bad end. Buta remnant of the 
American people have their eyes open to the 
wrong and danger of the tratlic. The hold 
the principles of prohibition have on this 
minority is seen in the cohesion of the polit- 
ical party organized to promote this reform. 
To be sure, its advance has not been as rapid 
as ardent advocates prophesied; the marvel 
is that it has not been ground up between 
the upper and nether millstones. The Re- 
Democratic 
crumbled badly at the edges under the influ- 
ence of new ideas and forces. The silver 
question made a cleavage in both across the 
grain; but the Prohibition Party came to- 
gether in Massachusetts and New York with 
The speeches and resolutions were 
hopeful, even jubilant. Though not numer- 
ically strong, the party holds its forces in 
hand much better than either of the old par- 
ties, and only waits the day when, silver and 
the tariff being settled, the temperance cause 
will have right of way. 


Interest and appetite 


Parties have 





Bitter Cry from South Carolina. 


Gov. Tillman’s call for he)p has unusual 
significance and urgency, and will certainly 
meet a generous response from all quarters. 
The hurricane swept South Carolina like a 
besom. The Sea Islands were flooded and 
The houses were swept away, the 
crops destroyed, and from 800 to 1,500 people 
The 20 000 remaining are without 
shelter, clothing or food. 
until anew crop can be grown, they must 
depend on charity. The governor asks for 
money, clothing, food and medicine. The 
last item may be very important. 
the storms of 1817, 1854 and 1871 were peri- 
ods of fearful sickness. The water is all 
brackish, many bodies remain unburied, and 
the destitute condition of the people exposes 
them to the dangers of diarrbcea and malig- 
nant malarial fever. 
will help to ward off disease and death. 
This great calamity calls for long-metre 
charity; these sufferers must have something 
tomorrow as well as today, or perish. 


For a year, or 


Following 


Good food and clothing 





Charles Joseph. 


ton, of Boston. 


An American Bonaparte. 

The American Bonapartes are a sporadic 
growth, drifted by a strange wind from the 
Corsican stock. Jerome, the younger broth- 
er of Napoleon, came to America in 1803 and 
married Elizabeth Patterson, of Baltimore. 
Their son, Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, was 
born in 1805, and died in Baltimore in 1870, 
leaving two sons, Jerome Napoleon and 
The latter was graduated 
at Harvard, and is a lawyer in Baltimore. 
The elder was boro in Baltimore in 1832, and 
died at Beverly, Md., on the 3d inst. He was 
graduated at West Point, and served in the 
United States Army. Passing over to France 
in 1854, he served in the Crimean War, and 
returned finally to America in 1879, a few 
days before the death of his grandmother, 
Elizabeth Patterson. In 1871, Col. Bonaparte 
married Caroline, daughter of Samuel Apple- 
Of this union are two chil- 
dren, Jerome Charles and Louise Eugenie. 
The Bonapartes inherited large wealth. Col. 
Bonaparte was a loyal Catholic and has been 
known mostly in late years by his addresses 
at Catholic conventions. 





musical critic. 











Our Musical Critic. 


John S. Dwight, who died, Sept. 5, in Bos- 
ton, at the age of 80 years, was our foremost 
He was born in Boston, and 
graduated at Harvard in 1832. 
was ordained pastor of the Unitarian Church 
in Northampton, but soon abandoned the 
pulpit for the charms of Brook Farm, the 
rustic paradise of young and enthusiastic 
In 1848 he returned to Boston to 
use his pen for the Dial and the Christian 
But he at length discovered that 
music was his life passion. Though he did 
not regard himeelf as a thoroughly educated 
musician, either theoretically or practically, 
he was swayed by the appeal music made to 
his nature and was kindled by an intense en- 
thusiasm for the art. 
Dwight’s Journal of Music, which he edited 
until 1881, when it was discontinued. In 
1858 the financial responsibility was assumed 
by Oliver Ditson & Co. 
Journal and lectures given in many places, 
; Mr. Dwight did much to awaken public in- 
Geath. According to Mr. Swann’s account, | terest in the study of music. 


In 1840 he 


In 1842 he established 


By articles in the 


He was, in 


he was murdered by the Arabs in the Manye- | fact, an important agent in the musical re- 





vival realized in America during the past| 


fifty years. He directed and pointed the peo- 
ple to the best music. In his convictions in 
the matter he was positive and earnest. In 
the controversy about the foreign masters 
he held his own views and was never ‘afraid 
to express them. He stood for Bach, Handel 
and Beethoven as against Wagner, Berlioz 
and Rubinstein. 








OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


REY. HUGH JOHNSTON, D. D. 


—_—— is the 
Paris of America. 


The brilliant capital, while its winters are 
much milder than those of Boston or New 
York, has a climate that in summer is very 
warm. The present season has been a de- 
lightful one. While there have been days of 
intense heat, there is much to relieve the ex- 
cessive warmth and humidity. A delicious 
breeze is nearly always blowing. Situated 
on the majestic Potomac, one hundred and 
sixty miles from its confluence with the At- 
lantic, there comes with the regularity of the 
tides a flow of air from oft the sea. There 
are also the blue hills of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia and the loftier ranges of the Allegha- 
nies from which come cooling zephyrs bearing 
the tonic of the mountains. 

The streets, too, are nearly all well shaded. 
Pennsylvania Avenue, the Via Sacra of this 
imperial city, extending from the Capitol to 
the Executive Mansion, with its broad sur- 
face of 160 feet covered with asphalt, is al- 
ways hot as a furnace; but the other avenues, 
varying in width down to 120 feet, and the 
streets, from 147 feet down to 81, are nearly 
all lined on either side with shade trees of 
every variety and proportion. This greatly 
enhances the pleasantness and healthfulness 
of the charming metropolis. There are also 
parks of trees and shrubs and flowers, amply 
provided with seats, where fountains send up 
their ceageless plash and statues abound; and 
in these breathing places thousands take ref- 
uge from the torrid rays of the sun. The 
Mall, the Smithsonian grounds, the Botanical 
Gardens, Tresident’s Square, Lafayette 
Square, the ornamental intersections of the 
avenues, that radiate like the spokes of a 
wheel from the Capitol, with the streets that 
run in rectangular order, are all ‘lungs ” of 
the city. Indeed, the public grounds consist 
of more than three hundred reservations, 
containing over four hundred acres. 

Driving is a favorite enjoyment in summer. 
There are 235 miles of streets, of which one 
hundred miles are of concrete pavement with 
its smooth and durable surface. These level, 
clean thoroughfares are nearly all beautifully 
sbaded, and one of my parishioners who 
drives a spanking team of Kentucky thor- 
oughbreds assures me that he could drive in 
his open carriage through the long sunny aft- 
ernoon along streets where a lady occupant 
would not need to raise her parasol to pro- 
tect her against the sun. 

Should one tire of the city with its palatial 
public buildings and private residences, its 
miles upon miles of shaded streets, and acres 
upon acres of parks and équares, he can take 
one of the many suburban drives that afford 
prospects of surpassing beauty. There is 
the Suldiers’ Home with its far-reachivg land- 
scapes and vistas of loveliness; Rock Creek 
Park, with two thou-and acres of valley and 
hills; Arlington, where sleeps the nation’s 
patriot dead, and a score of other places 
which astonish and delight the visitor. Nor 
have we mentioned the invigorating sails up 
and down the broad and stately river. 

In every way the national capital is worthy 
of the name of Washington. St. Petersburg 
was the thought of an emperor, but the cap- 
ital city was the creation of the federal 
government. 

Two names are inseparably entwined with 
the history of Washington: One is that of 
Major L’Enfant whose accomplishments, tal- 
ents and industry conceived and developed 
the plan of the city on a scale of magaifi- 
cence without parallel and in keeping with 
the grandeur of a colossal nation. The 
other is that of Alexander R. (called 
‘‘ Boss” ) Shepherd, the presiding genius of 
its ornamentation, who with an audacity of 
expenditure transformed it, in an incredibly 
short period of time, from an unsightly and 
straggling city into a marvel of beauty, a 
wonder of the world. 

Washington has had during the World’s 
Exposition its full share of visitors. Tour- 
ists from abroad could not see the wonders of 
the White City without also making a pil- 
grimage to the tomb of Washington and the 
political and social centre of the great re- 
public. The other Sabbath I dropped into the 
Strangers’ Class, conducted by the well- 
known attorney, Mr. T. W. Talmadge, and 
found among others three thoughtful and 
cultured Brahmins, who were studying not 
only our American civilization, but also the 
Christian religion. They had many ques- 
tions to ask, but the leader and his class- 
members, along with a gifted and spiritual 
Presbyterian minister who was present as a 
visitor, were able to meet their objections 
and urge them to apply the experimental test 
as to the truth and power of the Gospel. It 
was a tender and impressive service. An- 
other visitor to the Metropolitan Church was 
a distinguished prelate of the Greek Church, 
who inscribed on our register of visiturs the 
name, ‘Dionysius Leitas, Archbishop of 
Zante, Greece.” Our genial and gifted pre- 
siding elder, Rev. Dr. Naylor, was in the 
church at the time and extended the court- 
esies due to the archbishop and his friends. 

The Capitol is always the 


Mecca of American Pilgrimage. 


The White House is the most beautiful home 
in the world to every Republican or Dem- 


Treasury buildings are very imposing, and 
though the treasury itself is somewhat 
drained of gold, yet there are thousands who 
would be glad to get as much as a hand 
in there. The Pension building is a wonder- 
ful structure 400 feet long by 200 feet wide, 
and 75 feet high, giving accommodation to 
15,000 of the élite of the nation at the 
grand inauguration reception. How many 
would be glad to have only a ‘‘ name written 
there!” 

But, dominating the city as St. Paul’s dom- 
inates London, or St. Peter’s Rome, or the 
Motque of Omar Jerusalem,is the stately Cap- 
itol, covering three and a half acres, the 
white dome poised over the middle of the 
long rectangle of buildings and rising, like 
St. Genevieve in Paris, in airy majesty and 
grace. Its columns and colonnades, its archi- 
tectural terraces, spacious plateau, and broad 
flights of marble steps, all give to the stately 
pile an appearance the most imposing of any 
public building I have seen in my wander 
ings over five continents. It would be called 
in Europe the Palace of the Legislative As- 
sembly,and has been erected at a cost of $13,- 
000,000. In the south wing is the House of 
Representatives, inthe north wing is the 
Senate chamber. Enclosing both these halls 
of legislation are long, lofty corridors called 
lobbies; and the lobbyists are they who, hav- 
ing objects to gain on the floors of Congress, 
are able to enter these corridors and button- 
hole Senators and Representatives. Many a 
one is satisfied to get into the lobby; for, 
once there, he knows that, by hook or by 
crook, he can get upon the floor of the Legis- 
lature. 

The Extra Session of Congress 


calied by the President has turned the eyes 
of the nation toward the Capitol. The Sen- 
ate, in keeping with its dignity, is proceeding 
very leisurely toward legislative action; but 
in the House a steady flood of eloquence has 
rolled along. Day after day ‘*‘ Old Glory,” 
floating over the south wing, told that the 
House was in session; and night after night 
the lantern above the dome at the feet of the 
statue of liberty — a goddess of bronze, hold- 
ing in her right hand asheathed sword and 
in her left a wreath and shield,her head capped 
with eagle feathers, and around her fore- 
head a fillet studded with thirteen stars— 
night after night this lantern, glowing with 
flame, has shone like a star, teliing the peo- 
ple far off that their Representatives were still 
deliberating on the interests of the nation. 

I had the privilege of attending the great 
debate on the silver question,and my estimate 
of the ability and diplomatic skill of many 
of the members was considerably heightened 
The masters of parliamentary oratory, the 
giants of debate, are rare, but the general 
average is high. Out of the one hundred and 
sixty set speeches there were few that did 
not deserve attention. J mean, of course, 
general attention; for in the House it is not 
considered in good form for a Representative 
to give any attention to what is going on. 
They are writing, slamming desks, clapping 
hands for a page, engaged in conversation, 
walking about or surreptitiously whifling at 
acigar. There were some free passuges-at- 
arms as weil as some elaborate oratorical 
fireworks. New England still furnishes its 
quota of brains to the House. Mr. Reed, the 
ex-speaker, though careless about his dress 
and appearance, is by no means slovenly inv 
his mental preparation for debate. His speech 
was broad, comprehensive, statesmaniike, 
patriotic, and was a valuable contribution to 
the great question. Mr. Everett convulsed 
the House with his story of a poor church in 
England that gota supply of hymn-books 
for a penny apiece from a London firm on the 
condition that each buok should contain two 
pages of advertisements. The books arrived 
on Christmas Eve, but great was the horror 
of the pastor, when next morning he an- 
nounced the Christmas hymn, to hear his 
grave deacons and the congregation sing- 
ing: — 


‘* Hark, the beraid angels sing, 
Beecham’s pills are just the thing ; 
Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
Two for a man and one for a child,”’ 


The party in power seemed to feel the re- 
sponsibility of the hour, while the opposition 
were finding comfort in the refrain, — 


‘« There's a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming; 

There's a good time coming, boys, 
Wait a little longer.” 


I was present on Monday, August 28, when 
the voting took place. It was an exciting 
scene. The speaker sat at his elevated desk 
with gavel in hand; below were the clerks, 
all in their places, and ata lower desk the 
reporters for the presse. The Representa- 
tives were all in their places. The galleries 
were crowded with visitors. Telegrams were 
flying, pages rushing hither and thither, ex- 
citement everywhere. The test vote was on 
the 16 tol ratio amendment, and the inter- 
est culminated when, after all the amend- 
ments had failed, the Wilson Repeal Bill was 
carried by a vote of 240 for repeal and 109 
against. When the vote was analyzed, it 
was found that New Eogland is solid for re- 
peal and so are New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania; the South is equally divided ; 
the West is for silver. The Democrats voted 
two to one for repeal of the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman law. ‘Tne Republicans voted 
four to one for repeal. The population repre- 
sented is two to one for repeal, and the 
wealth, four to one. 

The Stewart-Pepper-Vest party in the Sen- 
ate may struggle for the silver interests, but 
even there repeal seems assured. Already the 
action of the House has had a beneficial effect, 
and there is a marked improvement in the 
financial situation. What the constructive 
legislation will be, who can tell? 

Let us hope that our senators and legis- 





lators will be wisely guided, and that, as the 


ocratic aspirant toward the Presidency. The| result of financial legislation, distrust may 


be removed and the nation brought back 
again into the sunshine of prosperity and 
ever-increasing wealth. 


Washington, D. C. 








THE LABOR CONGRESS IN CHICAGO. 


REV STEPHEN J. HERBEN. 


IHE voice of labor was heard in Chicago 
last week. The advocates of the vari- 
ous phases of what is known as the “ labor 
problem ”’ met, read papers, debated, and de- 
parted. The workingman cannot say now 
that his cause has not been pleaded, or that 
the traditional inhumanity which man bears 
to man has hardened the hearts and closed 
the minds of men and women to his claims. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the work- 
ingman wiil himself ratify all that his advo- 
cates said. In such a gathering — represent- 
ing, as it did, many countries, many trades, 
many theories —it was to be expected that 
some irrational utterances would be made. 
There are persons who are sure to say the 
silliest and most illogical things on occasions 
which call for words of truth and soberness. 
It is certain, also, that the noble cause of the 
workingman would have been served better 
if certain alarmists and professional agitators 
could have been kept in the background or 
placed permanently under the extinguisher. 
But most of the representatives were sincere 
friends of those who earn their bread by 
daily toil. The church was well represented. 
Bishop Samuel Fallows, whom we in Chicago 
regard very highly, and who has always 
shown a warm side toward the workingman, 
and Dr. Edward McGlynn, of New York, who 
has won much praise because of his 
fearlessness, were very prominent in the de- 
liberations of the congress. Bishop Fallows, 
in an opening address, said : — 

‘*T hops that our friends among the workingmen 
will get rid of the idea that the church is in any way 
Opposed to the real interests of labor. The ministers 
are with the people jast as their divine Master was 
with them and for them. — church is not only 
ready to stretch out the band of helpfulness, but is 
concentrating its power and energy to study the 
question of how to satisfy the want and need and 
how to get the laborer his just reward.”’ 

President Bonney, in his opening address, 
indicated the plan of the congress in these 
words : — 

‘“‘The present congress on labor was organ’zed 
ander the following declaration of fandamental prin- 
‘iples: 1 To fill tne worid with comfortabie homes 
and bappy families, is the supreme purpose of labor 
reform. 2. [he progress of the new age is wrougot 
oy moral and intellectual forces. Violence is the 
mother of oppression, and popular oatoreaks the 
excuse for control by force. Disorder and crime are, 
therefore, the deadliest enemies of laoor reform. 3. 
Moving al ng the highways of iaw, order, and peace, 
every possible reform can advance the victory by the 
irresistioie power of enligotened public opinion. 
Tnis is proved by the marvelous progress of woman, 
accomplished without vioience, and fortified in each 
advance by protecting laws. What we want between 
labor and capital is not war, but a wedding.’’ 

Mr. Henry D. Lloyd, one of the warmest 
and wisest friends of the workingman here- 
abouts, said in his brief speech of introduc- 
tion: — 

‘* Our distinguished chairman has spoken of the 
place occupied by the Labor Congress between the 
Congresses of Science and the Congress of Religion. 
[nis is certainiy one of the many felicities of the 
arrangement of tuese congresses, which we owe to 
nis creative culture and realistic imagination. Cer- 
tainly that department of human association in 
which we make Caoiidren work and which will not 
iet men work is in need of a great deal more science 
and @ great deai more religion. Rooted in the fact 
and fruiting in the ideal, coming from science and 
gving to religion, we may hope that the deliberations 
vf this boagy and the progress of the society from 
which it emerges and which it represents may be 
productive of much good. Itis certainly sometning 
remarkabie that so many people should come to- 
gether with 80 machb anticipation of pleasure because 
tuey differ witn one amtocr. There is nothing, 
Emerson says, that one refurmer hates so much as 
another reformer. Our presence here today gives a 
happy contradiction to his paradox.”’ 

The first session of the congress proper 
was devoted to the interests of woman, and 
the first and most important paper was one 
prepared by Lady Emelia Diike, of London. 
Miss Kate Field, of Washington — she who 
edits a vivacious paper at the capital, and 
who has been chosen judge of viticulture at 
the World’s Fair — read the paper and punct- 
ured it with occasional elucidation. Lady 
Dilke’s paper was a review of the work and 
compensation of women in many branches of 
industry in Great Britain. It wasa pathetic 
tale of poverty, hardship, unsanitary work- 
shops, inadequate compensation,s weat-shops, 
intemperance, immorality and death. There 
was not much suaolight in it. She pleaded 
for equal compensation of women with men 
for the same kind of labor, and urged the or- 
ganization of workingwomen to secure this 
just end. Herbert Burrows, who attended 
the congress as England’s representative, in- 
dorsed ali that Lady Dilke said in her sym- 
pathetic paper, and went so far as to say that 
not until the ‘** woman question ’ — notin the 
General Conference sense — was settled 
would the labor question be adjusted. 

The first evening session brought out a very 
large audience, which packed the Hall of 
Washington to the doors. Dr. McGlynn was 
to speak. He was preceded, however, by 
Mrs. Eva McDonald Valesch, who is connect- 
ed with the Minnesota bureaa of labor sta- 
tistics. She spoke on ‘‘The Oppression of 
Woman,” using the word ‘ oppression,” not 
in a reproachful sense, but to express the rel- 
ative position of subordination that woman 
has always held iu society. The various 
movements for the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of woman, she claimed, were steps in the 
right direction, but it should be understood 
that they were only steps. ‘‘I do not be- 
lieve,” she said, ‘‘ that the arming of woman 
with the ballot will settle the whole woman 
question.” Dr. McGlynn was received with 
applause, and as he warmed up in his speech 
— which was on ** The Destiny of the Labor 
Movement” —the enthusiasm of the vast 
audience rose higher and higher. He said: — 


“I am not bere tonight to haul down my fi:g a 
single inch. If some tribulation came to me some 
years ago that procured me @ certain notoriety be- 
cause of my teacbing cert«in doctrines whicn I be- 
lieved to be true, I would have it understood that the 

sing of that troaole bas not been brought about 
y any retraction or minimizing in me of the doc- 





trines that I have taught. If some of you had sup- 


posed that I was priest who had left my altar be 
cause I had tired of it, and had taken up the labor 
question and other reforms because 1 fancied them 
more, let me correct you. I have stood om labor 
platforms not in spite of my priesthood but because 
of my priesthood. For this labor question is essen- 
tislly a religious question, and the solution of the 
labor question can never be satisf given unlese 
the solution be in conformity with the teachings of 
sweet religion and takes large account of the father- 
hood of God and the conscquent brotherhood of 


man. 

Further on in his speech Dr. McGlynn 
spoke vigorously against the folly of violence 
as a factor in reform, and expressed the con- 
viction that the ultimate goal of labor must 
be the most minute subdivision of work 
throughout the world and a marvelous ex- 
change of the products of such labor. Mr. 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, spoke on ‘* What does 
Labor Want?” Among the things demanded 
by the workingman he enumerated a reduc- 
tion of the hours of daily labor to eight, the 
right to organize for self and mutual protec- 
tion, the right to appear by couneel, adequate 
wages, more school-houses and fewer jails. 

One of the sensations of the congress was 
precipitated by Mr. George E. McNeill, of 
Boston. He read a paper on ‘ The Philos- 
ophy of the Labor Movement,” in which he 
gave utterance to some of the wildest non- 
sense and sheerest buncombe that Chicago 
has heard inalong time. It was about as 
frantic and silly as ‘**Tommy’ Morgan’s 
recent speech on the Chautauqua platform. 
He talked like a brow-beating walking del- 
egate. Wealth, culture, refinement, received 
a severe scoring at his hand. He had noth- 
ing good to say of anybody who did not earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow. Here is 
one of his choice morsels : — 

‘The savage man delights in the infliction of 
torture upon his victims. The civilized man delights 
not in the torture of his weaker brother, but is 
satisfisd to partake of the results of the torture of 
those who are made contributors to a8 pleasure. 
First families in the Eastern States were participants 
in the profits of the slave trace, and first families in 
the Southern States were participants with the slave 
pirates of the East. The war dance of the savages 
about the burning body of their prisoner is the same 
in spirit as the insane conduct one witnesses at the 
stock exchange in times of great excitement. The 
savage man enslaves the woman, and the wife who 
would be the inspiration of the home becomes the 
drudge. The civilzed man enslaves the wife or 
daughter of a less fortunate brother. Tribe was 
against tribe, nation against nation, and the individ- 
ual man against his brother.’’ 

He showed his contempt of the wealthy 
man who gives his dollars to charity in this 
pungent piece of English: — 

** Possession is said to be nine points of law; im 
nine cases out of ten it is an evidence of a theft 
committed, and the giving back of a beggarly part im 
the sacred name cf charity is a confession of a 
guilty responsibility.” 

The raison d’étre of the labor movement 
this remarkable investigator defines as fol- 
lows: — 

‘* The labor movement is born of hunger for food, 
for shelter, warmth, clothing and pleasure. in the 
movement of humanity toward happiness each 
individual seeks bis ideal, often with stoical disre- 
gard of the happiness of others. The industrial 
system rests upon the devil’s iron rule of every man 
for himself. It is an unexplainable phenomenon 
that those who suffsr most under this rule of se. fish- 
ness and greed should organ z3 for the overthrow of 
the devil s system of government.”’ 

Of course he stood forth as the champion 
of strikes — he could do nothing less and be 
logical and consistent. He regarded the 
strike as a part of the wage system, just as 
the brake is part of the necessary equipment 
of a railroad train. But Mr. McNeill had 
one lucid moment at least in his speech. His 
conclusion was 80 sensible that it did much 
to relieve him of the suspicion that iney- 
itably attaches to the agitator ‘‘ for revenue 
only.” He said: — 

‘*The philosophy of the labor movement teaches 
us that the rule of a common fatherhood and brother- 
hood that Christ proclaimed is the law of the wisest 
self-interest, that in mutual advancement and not in 
self-aggracdizement is to be found the solution of the 
probiem of ‘ how to abolish poverty,’ and that the 
organization of wageworkers in the historic lines of 
more leisure and more wages will continue until 
methods and interest shall unite in the maintenance, 
sustaining and enlarging of human happiness.”’ 

Mr. Herbert Burrows, of London, who is a 
voluble talker on labor — though one cannot 
escape the suspicion that it is a long time 
since he has earned a farthing ‘* by the sweat 
of his brow ’’ —spoke at a later session on 
‘*The Problem of the Unemployed.” This 
gentleman prides himself on the part he took 
in the great dock strike of 1891 in London — 
which strike, it will be remembered, was an 
ignominious failure from the standpoint of 
the strikers. It is not surprising that such a 
man as Mr. Burrows should constantly be in 
possession of some panacea, and that his fer- 
tile mind should be filled with schemes for 
the betterment of the workingman. He of- 
fered one of these magnificent schemes while 
considering the conditions of labor in Chicago. 
He said: — 

* A society founded on the stomach doesn’t amount 
to much, but the stomach is a factor that cannot well 
be ignored. You have hungry men, women and 
children among you, and they must be cared for. I 
would map out the city into districts, put responsible 
men to finu out what are the actual present necessi- 
ties of bona-fide residents wno could prove that they 
were such and had been for some time, and then ap- 
point committees to relieve their actual pressing 
wants. Another thing: When it could be shown 
that men were actually anabie to pay rent landlords 
should not be permitted to evict tenants. If Con- 
gress can get together to consider the money prob- 
jem, it can also consider means to set afoot public 
works. If I were the mayor of Chicago I would try 
to see ifthe pavemeats of Caicago could not be 
renovated in some way, and this would give work to 
many @ bungry man.’’ 

What an easy thing it is to say what you 
would do if you could! 

Bat the London strike organizer was not 
the only one who had panaceas. The famous 
Mis. Mary E. Lease, of Kansas, was present, 
and when she lifced up her voice every one 
in the hall knew something was going to 
happen. She spoke for the farmers, and of- 
fered it as her conviction that they alone can 
solve the great problem which has so long 
vexed the industrial world. Here is a sample 
of her vehement oratory : — 

** You in the cities cannot solve the labor question. 
I bave read of armies of 65 000 men who have gone 
four or five days without bread, marching through 
the streets of New York, while they sent up a cry to 
the gates of God for bread. Did they march under 
the stars and stripes? Did they march under the 
flag of the free? No! My God! It was under the 


(Continued on Page 8.) 
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* Let us press on unto purfe.tion,” — HEB. 6: 1. 


“T7\30M the three verses immediately pre 
H ceding the text we clearly see that the 
wriler of this passage bas in mind a kind of 
perfection which corresponds with faliness 
of growth, which implies large experience, 
and is reached only after consid rabe time; 
a state of adulthood in contrast with infancy, 
a state involving the power of skillful dis- 
crimination in matters whose good or evil 
nature is doubtfal, which power is obtained 
by reason of use or long practice. 

No topic bas more practical impor‘ance 
for every Christian; none is more solidly and 
centraliy doctrinal in Methodism. Many 
very interesting questions surround the 
theme. Among them prominently stands 
this: How far may we carry this growth? 
In other words: What is really the defi ste 
mark toward which we are to press? 

Very bappily for as, St Paul has distinct- 
ly made answer to this question in Eph. 4: 
1115. Hetells us there, in substance, that 
the whole force of God's gospel agencies 18 
forthe perfecting of the saints, for tue build- 

pg up of the body of Christ, that is, the 
church. And be tells us jast bow long tals 
process is to go on — until we attain, he says, 
unto a fall grown, or perfect, man; that is, 
unto the fuil stature of Christ, who is the 
perfect man; till we have grown up in ail 
things into Him. la other words, we are to 
grow until we each becoms a Christ, till we 
are made into such an ove as He was, alto 
gether like Him, our Head, oar Patsera. Oar 
growth must not stop this side of entre 
Christitkeness. Hence, it is evidently to bea 
continuous process covering the wh le life of 
the Christian in this wor.d, a progressive 
work carried on steadily in the soul from the 
time of our first turning to God, when we are 
born again, uatil we pass apto glory, see Him 
as He is, and then, as St. Jubo deciares, be- 
come fully like Him. 

Curisiiaa growth, on this divine plan, isa 
perpetual putiing away of the old seif-life, 
and a taking un more aNd more of the new 
Corist-life. Before men ara Cunveried they 
are self centrea. Everything revolves around 
that little point of self. Tne world ‘6 a mil - 
ion-fula reflection of self. Tbe tendencies and 
inclinatiuns sre toward seif-assertion and 
self induigence. This freqiectly invoives 
and produces direct disobedience to God, bat 
for tuatthe unrenewed nature takes no care 
Bit when the time comes that a man wakes 
up to the meanness and danger of such a 
course, when he gets ready to say to God, 
“| surrender 1 wil obey Tuy rightevus 
law,’’ God accepts toe offering and gives, as 
we say, a new heart; that is, & new love 
comes in, a divine love, a love for Jesus and 
for rignteousness takes the place more or less 
completely of the love of sin and seif, becom: s 
to a greater or less degree predominant, bold 
ing in su’j-ction seif-love with its tendeacies 
to seif-gratitication. Toe trend of the life is 
changed. 1:is switched over on to another 
track, put oo tue up-grade instead of the 
down grace. lhe controlling infiaence is 
now heavenly iossead of eartaly. 

Jast here comes in the natural query why 
the work thus done in the soul of tue penitent 
sinner is not absolutely com piete, woy ali of 
self is not Grived out and the perfect image 
of Christ formed within. The answer is easy 
and fall of iastruction. 

God's way of salvation for men, since taey 
are respons!bDie beings, free agents, req aires io 
all its parts the co-operation uf two factors 
—- the divive and the human. Hence, inor- 
der that there should be a perfect work, it is 
not enough toat the divine factur be perfect 
God is limited aod restricted by the imper- 
fect capacities and powers of the Duman fac- 
tor with whom a6 well as upon whom Hae op- 
erates. Gud is not able to do what He woula 
like for man because of the latter s weakness 
and disability. This disabit  greatiy varies 
in different individuais; and from this fact 
arises the great variety of results obsained a: 
conversion — toe different s:ages of moral 
and spiritaal sdvancement, or moral purity 
reached at that point. Sume are more greauy 
changed thao others — are mcre thoroughly 
purificd ; not, of c.urse, b3cause they havea 
more -Ox*erfal Saviour, buat because they 
prove more r sponsive to His power and are 
more seccessful in adjusting themselves to 
the conditions of His grace. Some far more 
clearly and faliy than otners apprehen. the 
love of God, and the effsct thus producad by 
the revelation of God's Son ia them is just in 
proportion to the clearness and fuliness with 
which they apprentend that revelation, or 
take in and lav hold of that wonderfal, won- 
derful love. Ifthe sinner’s powers were such 
that be could perfectly apprehend the love of 
God, even as Corist, of course, apprenended 
it, thon he would become a Cobrist at once. 
The celestial infl ences would so continuous 
ly and mig:tily flood his entire being that he 
would Lave no more troubie with sin and self, 
the old cerangement and disorder introduced 
iito human nature when Adam de vartea 
from God would be at an end, the perfect bat 
ance cf powers lost at the fall would be re 
stored, and heavenly harmony would per 
petually reign. But the sinner cannot do this 
He has no such power, no power scfficient for 
anything |\kea perfect apprebension of what 
the Father longs to bestow. So Gd has to 
content Himseif with bestowing simply what 
the sinner 18 able to receive. It may be little, 
it may be much — in no case is it all. The 
penitent soul means well, does well; does as 
Well as it can, as weil as it knows how. Otner- 
wise it would not be accepted. But because 
of its necessarily impefoct enlightenmant 
and empowerment, its consecration and faith 
are but imperfect and partial Hence the 
work which God does for it at that time ig of 
necessity correspondingly partial. 

The fact is, we are so made that God is 
Obliged to proceed in this gradual way with 
us, leading us along step by step as we are 
able to bear it, able to give the intelligent co 
operation of ourown will to the work of 
grace. Wherea person, through exceptional 
advantages of ore kind or another, is fitted to 
receive powerful enlightenment by the Diviae 
Spirit, aud that enlighienment, beicg given, 
is followed by correspondingly thorough con- 
secration, faith easily grasps large things 
and @ greater work is done than where these 
conditions are not met. This is precisely the 
reasop why in some Cages conversion is so 
much more eatisfactory a work than in 
others, why so much greater change ig seen, 
so much less of self lingers after it, and go 
much more of Christ istakenon. Bat inno 
case is an absolutely complete work done, 
for the simple reason that in no case is it pos 
sible that there should be an absolutely 
complete en ightenment together with an ab- 
solutely complete apprehension of the divine 
love. 

Now, then, as our Christian life progresses 
in a healthy way, marches on from this be 
ginning point of c nversion, our enlighten- 
ment as to God’s glorious will concerning us, 
and our ep; rebension of the wonders of di- 
vine love, continually increase. And as they 





increase, Christ is more completely formed 
witbin us, and the self-\'f2 diminishes. This 
should be carefally noted. There is no stand- 
ing still. A healthy Christian is always a 
growiog Christian, and the processes of 
growth bring in always a larger and larger 
degree of the Christ life. It 18 less and less 
of self, more and more of Christ, all the time. 
E.ch day, no donut, to the Divine eye shows 
a difference, as in the growth of the grass; 
but to our duller facuities longer periods are 
necessary to reveal the progress. 

When will the self all have gone, and 
Christ be the only remaining element of our 
being? Can itever be done here while we 
are prested down by this shattered, corrupt- 
ible body, and while we are hampered by 
these impaired intellectual powers? Can we 
here in this life reach a point where we shall 
always think, feel speak, and act precisely 
right, as Jesus did ? where every right tem- 
per will perpetually possess us, and no de. 
gree of any wrong one ever intrude? where 
we shall not come short at all of fa'fi ling the 
perfect law, or of baving the full mind that 
was in Christ? Certainly not. No such per- 
fection as this can be ours on earth. Mano is 
a unit. The spiritual, the intellectual and the 
physical are so very closely intermingled 
while we remain in the fissh that each of 
them more or Jess controls the otbers. An 
imperfection in any of them means imper 
fection in the whole. The more nearly nor- 
mal is any one of them, other things being 
€qaal, the more nearly normal will be the re 
maining two. They.cannot be separated. 
Although three, we are one, and one tn three 

Our power: f mora! discrimination, for ex 
ample, referred to in the verses preceding the 
t xt, our power of discernment in matters 
whose good or evil natare is doubifal, per- 
petaaliy advances, even a8 does our intellect 
ual development, on which itso largely de- 
pends. And neither of these things evar 
reaches a point in this life where they cannot 
be increased, which is only another way of 
saying they never emerge from a state of im 
perfection. It isa universal expertence that 
the more keea our moral disceroment be- 
comes the more thingsin our past life w 
rec guize as not having neen in accordance 
with the standard of perfect righteousness, 
thonogh atthe time when we c'd them we 
thought them allright. And jist so it will 
ve Ja‘er on with many of the thoughts and 
fee:ings ard ac ions that occupy us now. We 
think them ali rigbt at present, with the light 
we now bave, but thati, because we are not 
yet stfficiently practised or illuminated to 
discern any better. The ideal advances ever. 
The standard grows greater and higher all 
the time. To be entirely l:ke Jesus means 
more to us this year than it did last, and it 
will mean more next sear than it does this. 
We see more ard more c'early as we go on- 
ward that, bowever largely we have been 
saved bitherto, there is # still larger salvation 
opening befureus. Notin this life do we 
reach the goal. Our intellectual and physical 
imperfections make that impogsib!e. Noi 
here, as John Wesley said, ‘‘does the Son of 
God destroy the wnools work of tne devil in 
man,’’ or entirely restore the ruin made by 
tre fali. Weare not yet any of us fally saved 
in the largest meaning of that term. N mw can 
we be, as St. Paul so wellexplains in Rom 
8:19 25, until we are delivered from the 
ooadage of corruption into the liberty of the 
glory of the children of God. Hare we must 
groan and travail in pain with the rest of 
creation, '‘ waiting for our adoption, to wit, 
the redemption of cur body.’” Only then, 
when that for which we now hope and pa- 
tientiy wait bas come to pass, can we be com- 
pletely redeemed; only then, when we have 
cast eside forever these encum ering gar 
ments cf flesh, can we real'z: what Jesus has 
planned for us, and be made, in the failest 
se38e, perfectly whole. 

What, then, is our present duty respecting 
this perfection? Paul plainly tells us this in 
Pail. 3: 8-14 where be pours out his passion 
ate cesire fy.ly to know Carist and *‘ the pow- 
er of His resarrection, if by avy means I may 
attain unto the resurrection from the dead. 
N ttnat I have alreacy obtained, or am al- 
ready made perfect: but 1 press on, if so be 
that I may apprehend that for which also l 
was apprebended by Christ Jesus. Brethren 
I count not myself yet to have apprehended : 
but one thing I do, forgetting the things 
whicb are behind, and stretching forward to 
the things which are before, I press on toward 
thegcal unto the prz3 of the high calling 
of God io Corist Jewus.”’ Hallelojah! Be it 
noted well, that prize toward which he 
pressed, that prizs of entire Christlikeness 
which he boped to win, that fall apprehension 
of God's love which paseeth our present pow- 
ers of knowledge, is at the end of the race, at 
the resurrection. Toward this same prize, 
tois glorious perfection, let ws press on and 
on, getting ever nearer to it, getting as near 
to it day by day as is possible to us, drinking 
ia more and more ofthe inexhaustible full- 
ness of our divine Lord! How else, indeed, 
can we te acceptable with God? 

Bat there is anotuer kind of perfection rec- 
ogo zx in the Bible. Acd, as it happsns, in 
the very next verse to the ones above q1oted, 
toe 15 h, Paul refers to it, for he says, ‘ Lat 
u , 88 Many as be perfect, be thus minded.”’ 
He bas just said that he was not yet made 
perfect. Now he claims to be perfect. Couid 
anything make it plainer that there are two 
senses, a higher sense and a lower sense, in 
which thew rdisus:d? There is a perfec- 
tion which is reachei by growtb, as we have 
seen, the synonyms of which are faliness of 
growth, matarity, adulthood. Tnere is an 
other perfection which is reached, so to speak, 
by grasp— the grasp of faith. And there 
may be aboat tois later very little indeed of 
maturity. A babe in spiritual knowledge 
may possess it; andfrom spiritual infancy 
to manhood, ail along the Christian life, it 
may be and shoud be retained. This, as will 
be readily perceived, isa very diffsrent sort 
of perfection indeed from the first kind. 

How much of evil has arisea from nt care- 
fully distinguishing thesetwo things! How 
much of misunderstanding and misrepresen- 
tation! Confusions and emoarrassmenot» man 
ifold, obloquy and acrimony, scandal and 
quarrel, bard thoughts and ugly words, bave 
separated good peopleand greatly hindered 
God's work, all because of failure to appre 
hend this simple fact, that people may be us 
ing the same words — perfection, holiness, 
sanctification—and yet referring to very 
different things. People cannot arrive at 
clearness of thought or harmony of feeling on 
these great matters unioss they attend care- 
fully to defini ions and use language with 
circumespection. 

Taking up now this second, or lower, per- 
fection, which bas nothing to do with 
maturity, how shall we best describe it? 1 
know not how better to express it than to 
say its chief characteristic is thorough Joya!- 
ty to God. By that I mean tbat a person 
fally recogn 238 the kingship of Jesus in his 
life and is true to that taought; he takes his 
orders straight from heaven and faithfaliy 
carries them out; asks what will please the 
Master, not what wili please self. Such an 
one is loyal to God. His allegiance is paid 
to a higber power than any this earth con- 
tains. He bows the knee to no buman 
potentate, he regards not the face of clay or 
the arm of flzsh He has fully made up his 
mind that the Creator of ali things sball be 
bis Lord, At His throne he does homage. 
At His feet be has placed himself and all he 
possesses. To the best of his knowledge and 


belief he has given himself away. All 
rights of ownership have been transferred. 
He makes it his continual study to know the 
will of his blessed S »vereign and steadfastly 
todoit. This is genuine loyalty. But there 
may be very little Anowledge in it of what 
Goi wants done. And this is a point far 
from being stfficiently understood. 

Those who are perfect in this sense very 
greatly differ among themselves in regard to 
the degrees of knowledge which they possess- 
Take, for instance, a boy or girl fifteen years 
old. They may have most thoroughly and 
sincerely, up to their light, consecrated them- 
selves to God; and God, of course, has cor- 
respondingly taken possession of their hearts. 
But how little, after all, in the nature of the 
case, can they really know of the length and 
breadth and depth and height of His migaoty 
law, and its practical application to the end- 
lessly diversified and complicated circum 
stances of daily life! What that law de 
mands of us in the diffsrent relations of life 
in which we are to take a part is the study of 
saints and sages all their days, and then 
there remain points on which they speak 
with hesitancy. What, for «xample, does 
the command, ‘‘ Be humble," mean? What 
does perfect humility include? If, as Mr. 
Wesley says, and we think says rightly, * It 
is pride rot only to ascribe anything we have 
to ourselves, but to think we have what we 
really have not,’’ if it is pride to think we 
have more knowledge, or virtue, or ability 
than we actually possess, how is it possible 
that these children of fifteen should be 
wholly free from pride, or know, without 
having had more opportunity for measare- 
ment and testing in a variety of positions, 
jast what they ars? How natural and prac- 
tically inevitable is it that they will think 
more highly of themselves at some poirt 
than they ought? 

Take, as another illustration, the grace of 
simplicity, wbica touches motive. We are 
commanded to do all to the glory of God 
Perfact obedience to that command is perfect 
simplicity, or perfect purity of intention. It 
means that we are actuated in all our do'ngs 
and dealings simply by love to God and a 
desire for His praise; that there is only one 
end and aim in everything we attempt, name 
ly, to please Him; that we refer everything 
absolutely to His approval, and H's alone 
Can a child of fifteen even understand what 
this means? Of course not. Toe same 
might be said of perfect patience, perfect 
meekoess, perfect gentleness, perfect con 
tentment, perfect prayerfuiness, perfect 
watchfalness, perfect temperance, that is, 
self-control or balance. These things are not 
for children. Why? Because they imply 
more knowledge and discipline and develop 
ment than are possible at that age, with their 
slight experience of life. 

And is it not €q1ally clear that this inca- 
pacity for the highest things is not a matter 
entirely or p2cuiiarly of age? Some are 
more developed at fifteen than most are at 
twenty five. Some are more mature at 
twenty than others at forty. Many people 
are always children so far as thelr mental 
stature goes. And all people, I think we 
must say, as long as they live, are so far 
childran that their knowledge will be some- 
what defective as to what is comprised in an 
absolute conformity to the will or nature of 
God. There will always be something for 
toem to learn as to what is comprised in the 
reproduction of the Jife of Jesus — as to just 
what He would do if He were ia their place 
For this reason they cannot be perfect in the 
highest sense. But all the while they may 
be perfect in the lower sense — perfectly toyal 
to the daty that is shown them, not volan- 
taruly transgressing any known will of God, 
hence not sinning in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word. 

And this is precisely what we mean bya 
true, normal, rightful Christian life. ‘He 
that is born of God,’’ as St. John says, and 
lives as that high sonsbip implies, ‘‘ does 
not commit sin,’’ in this sense of transgress- 
ing a known law, violating a Divine com 
mand acknowlsdged to be such at the time of 
violation. No,no,no. There was given to 
him woen he came to God and was takeo 
into the divine family this power to over 
come the evil one, so that, as Paul says, ‘‘ we 
are no longer in bondage to sin,’’ ‘‘ we are 
made free from sin, and become servants to 
God."’ Yes. This describes every child of 
God, every genuine convert. No one can 
vecome a babe in Christ without giving him 
self to God as best he knows how, without 
makirg a consecration that is complete up to 
the light or knowledge granted him. If 
anything is willfaily kept back, if there is 
any conscious disloyalty in his heart, he will 
not be accepted. That is certain. He does 
what God bids bim. The only lack with 
him is not more willingness, but more capa 
bility. His capability is probably very 
small. But fall allowance is made for his 
immature knowledge and power, and he is 
fully accepted. He is but an infant — stili 
he is a parfect infant, with n> malformation 
a>xout him or any part lacking. He loves 
God perfectly according to his light, and is 
without condemnation. He has that divine 
love which is alv;ays perfect love — perfect in 
its kind, though the degree of it which he 
possesses is, of course, quite limited. 

It does not seem to be generally understood 
that this sort of perfect love which the young 
convert has ie clearly the sort referred to by 
the Apostle John in his first epistie. Bat 
a careful examination of the three passages 
(2:5; 4: 12, 18) speedily discloses it. The 
conditions or accompaniments of John’s per- 
fect love are tbree— keeping God's word, 
loving one another, and being without tor- 
menting fear such as would prevent having 
boldness in the day of jadgment, All these 
three, without exception, every genuine chili 
of God undoubtedly bas, snd hence he must 
have what John caiis perfect love. He has 
the first, the keeping of the word, for John 
himself says: ‘* He that saith, I know Him, 
and keepsth not H's commandments, is a 
liar;’’ and Christ similarly declares: ‘: He 
that hath My commandments and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth Me.’’ He has the 
second, loving one anotber, for the Saviour 
says: “By this shall all men know that ye 
are My disciples, if ye have love one to an 
other.”” And the th'rd be bas most surely, 
for he who is an heir of beaven, who knows 
his sins forgiven through the blood of the 
Lamb, and bas Jesus for his Advocate with 
the Father, is manifestly so far saved as to 
have boldness regarding the jadgment — does 
not fear punishment like a guilty sinner. No 
indeed. What does Wesley sing in that 
well-known bymn which so beaatifaliy de- 
scribes the joys of the young convert whose 
chains have just fallen off? 


* No condemnation now I dread, 
Jesus, with all in Him, is mine; 
Alive in Him my living Head, 
And c otbed with righteousness divine, 
Bold I approach the eternal throne, 
Aud claim the crowa, through Christ, my 
own.” 


Halleloj:h! This is the birtbright of all 
God's chudren, even the youngest and weak- 
est and least ma ure. Toey have perfect love 
in John’s sense of that term (and the term 
18 not used in the Bible except by John) ; they 
are holy and sanctified in Pauls sense of the 
words — distinctively, predominantly holy, 
born of the Holy Spirit and set apart for the 
service of a boly God. 





Ore other question remains. If, as has 


been clearly shown, there is a high perfection, 
perfect Christlikeness, which we are only to 
press forward towari, but cannot completely 
reach in this life; and if there is also a lower 
perfection of thorough loyalty to God accord- 
ing to the light at any moment received, a 
perfection which pertains to the youngest 
genuine believer, the most recent convert, no 
matter how immature; in what class shall we 
place the great mass of the members of every 
church? Are they as loyal to God as they 
ought to be, or as they once were? I fear 
not. Indeed, they give evidence to the con- 
trary. They accuse themselves. They freely 
confess their delinquencies. They acknow!- 
edge that they are not where they should be 
and might bs. They are manifestly in a sad 
and shameful state, What is going to become 
o* them, and what ought they to do? The 
former question I leave with the Judge of all 
the earth, wno will certainly doright. But 
the latter question is very easy to answer. 
What onght they to do? They ought at 
once to make am unreserved surrender of 
themselves to God that will brivg their con- 
secration up to date. They have let it get be- 
bind. That is precisely what is the matter. 
The Christian life starts out on what may be 
ca'led a high level, a level of full consecration 
up to light. God means that it should stay 
on that level, and makes provision according- 
ly. That isthe only Niw Testament stand 
ard of piety. Bat somehow, as men en‘er 
into practical life and encounter the fierce 
temptations of the world, the fissh, and the 
devil, they almost always sooner or later drop 
down balow that level. They do not remain 
consecrated up to light. The light is contin 
ually increasing. New revelations are made 
to them day by day. Experience teaches 
them, observation teaches, the Bible teaches, 
the pulpit teaches, the prayer-meeting teach- 
es, affl ction teaches. They are coming to 
know more and more all the while as to the 
requirements of God's law and what God's 
service includes. Bat while their knowledge 
thus grows it comes to pass that their prac 
tica does not keap pace withit. Their life 
has fallen below thair light. Toe one present 
business, then, is to bring it up — the sooner 
the better. There must be a new start. A 
diffsrent order of things must be inaugurated. 
An end must be put at once and forever to 
the old zigzaggery. Tooy hava been letting 
themselves drift. Now thoy must se'sz9 the 
helm with vigor aud put the vessel on her 
true course. Thsy bava let themselves get 
becalmed in the shallows, they are perilously 
near the mud banks and rocks of ruin. Let 
them call all bands to daty, sqaare away the 
yards, spread every inch of canvas, and make 
for deep water. It is their only safety. It 
must be done. 

Aud when they doit, a really momentous 
era will bave come for them — an epoch from 
which they will gladly date almost a fresh 
conversio*. It will perpetuate, if they are 
faithfal to it, the attitude of their conversion 
—the attitude of fall surrender up to light — 
right along through all their life. As fast as 
anyth': g further is revealed, that also will be 
promptly given up. God will see to it that 
we are shown further depths of our bsing as 
fast as we can bear it, as fast as we are pre- 
pared to take advantage of the knowledge 
So we shall go on, on, on, steadily, grandly 
progressing, perfect all the time, yet pressing 
forward to that higher perfection which in 
volves failness of knowledge and so fullness 
of growth. Is not this that of which Miss 
Havergal sings? 

** Perfect, yet it floweth 
Fuller every day, 
Perfect, yet it groweth 
Deeper ail the way.”’ 

Is not this that which every one ought to 
possess? Most assurediy. It is the only 
right, true, regular, normal OAris‘ian life. 
We call it sometimes the Argher life, because 
it is higher than the one most church mem 
vers have. But it is much better to say the 
Christian life. We call it sometimes the 
‘rest of faith.’’ Bat since the apostle says, 
-¢ we which have believed,’’ all we believers 
or disciples, ‘‘do enter into rest,’’ it is « vi- 
dent that he who does no: have the rest which 
comes from believing cannot be accounted a 
discip'e atall. Wecall it holiness. Bat cor 
tainly there are no unholy people except sin 
ners. Kvery one born of the Holy Spirit is 
a holy spiritand hasa holy natare. How 
much better to drop all these separating, di 
visive, misleaiing names, and al! settle down 
to be just Christians! 

To be a true Christian in the fall sense of 
that word is a very great thing — quite great 
enough for me. U2, to b3 like Jesus! Oa for 
a church loyal to its light and its Lora! 
What a sight it would be! Sach a cnurcb 
would have many deficiencies still. It would 
be made up partly of babes in Christ. Li 
would be made up of members in all stages of 
Christian development and growth. Bat it 
would be a church of power, of harmony, 
and of great gladness. Its members woulc 
be on the stretch for more of God, and woulo 
be keenly ethiret for every surt of impr.ve 
ment. They would press rapidly on, drop 
ping off the self life and takiog on the Carist- 
life with increasing fullness every year 
Chey would be, all and always, free from 
condemnation. They would promptly obey 
every wordof command. They would most 
geverously contribute to every good cau e 
I: woald be a working courc., @ witnessing 
church, and, in the best meaning of the woru, 
a wealtay church 

By the fall abandonmen: of our own will, 
that ev-l will which is the eum and sud- 
atance of self, let us enter on tos bDeautifal 
life where Jesus Christ is apprevended by 
faith as a compie’e Saviour, an all-soffi ien' 
Empowerer, and the Satisfier of every need ! 





A THOUSAND MILES AND 
THREE SUNDAYS IN 
“ BLUENOSE LAND.” 


MEREDITH. 





REV. W. H. 





N leaving Boston for Yarmouth, 
N.S (see Zi0N’S HERALD Aug. 
2 and 23, 1893), we imteuded to spend 
three weeks in the three Provinces of 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
and New Brunswick. Tnis we did, 
much to our pleasure and profit, but our 
Sunday plans were changed Instead 
of spending our first in Halifax.we tar- 
ried at Digby. Our tourist ticket per- 
mitted us to stop over when and where 
we pleased, and as long as we wished, 
until October. This we found to be a 
great convenience. After a day in 
beautiful Yarmouth, we took train 
for 
Digby, 
sixty-seven miles distant, intending to 
epend only one day there. On the 
train we met a large company of Meth- 
odiet and other picnickers, with Rev. 
W. H. Langelle and pr»minent Method- 
ist laymen such as S. A Crowell and J. 
T. Killam, at their head, bound for 
‘Lake Annis,” a lovely spot for a 
summer outing. Yarmouth peeple are 
there building summer homes. It was 
an enjoyable ride and a good chance to 
see Nova Scotians out for a holiday. 
The restful ease with which those 
healthy and happy people seemed to 
take their pleasures strikingly con- 
trasted with the intensity of an equal 
number of excursionists whom we met 





on our arrival at Boston, three weeks 





later. Why don't New Englanders 
take life more easily? Arriving at 
Digby we were so charmed with its de- 
lightfal scenery that next day, instead 
of ‘* moving on,”’ we decided to tarry 
longer, which we did for five days, in- 
cluding our first Sunday in the Prov- 
inces. 

Digby town, with its two thousand 
inhabitants, is soon forgotten in the 
magnifivent scenery before and all 
around it. Before it lies the great An- 
napolis Basin, twenty miles long avd 
from two to ten miles wide, whose 
waters were smooth as glass excepting 
when beaten by the paddle-wheels of 
the steamship, ‘* City of Monticello,” 
which, entering *“ Digby Gut’ from 
the Bay of Fundy daily,carries passen- 
gers to and from St. John, Digby, and 
Annapolis, which lies on the river of 
that name, and which pours into the 
Basin on both sides of the island which 
faces Digby beach. The hills all 
around the great Basin are fertile, 
wooded, and dotted with villages, 
whose church spires point upward to 
the Source of all beauty and rest. — It 
was a luxury simply to sit or stand and 
breathe the exhilarating air of Digby. 
A walk of ten miles to ** Point Pcim”’ 
light-house, situated on the shore of 
Digby Gut, was enjoyable in the cool 
atmosphere, and a ride through Acacia 
Valley on the south of the town is not 
easily forgotten. 

Oa Sanday moruiog we went to the 
Methodist church to worship, and also 
to hear the second sermon of the new- 
ly-appointed pastor, Rev. Mr. Prest- 
wood. His subject was the story of 
Ruth and its lessons. The sermon was 
thoroughly prepared, well delivered, 
and spiritually helpful. We afterwards 
learned that the preacher's father is a 
member of the Conference, and he 
himeelf a graduate of Drew Taheolog- 
ical Seminary. Unless handicapped 
by the traditions of the elders in that 
church, his course in Digby will be a 
successful one. He is regarded as one 
of the most scholarly and able of the 
younger men of his Conference. In 
the evening we attended the Baptist 
church. Church and pastor are up to 
date in methods. Bright, new buileting 
are hung up in hotels. Leading men 
act as ushers. The pastor remembers 
the strangers in his public prayers, 
meets them at the door as they leave 
the church, and though not nearly so 
able a preacher as his Methodist neigh- 
bor, yet his people are enabling him 
to draw a large number of strangers to 
hischurch. We heard guests talk of 
ihese things at our hotel. The after- 
noon of that firat Sanday was spent in 
walking and talking on Salvation Army 
and Methodist Church matters with a 
distinguished professor in one of our 
Protestant Episcopal col eges. 

It was the height of cherry season 
at Digby during those days. Streets 
of the town were lined on either side 
with cherry-laden trees. The anoual 
cherry excursion brought such a crowd 
that the na.ives said their streets 
looked ** like Boston.” For a healthfui 
sea-side resting place we remember 
seeing no better spot than D gby, 
which, though in a foreign laud, is 
within twenty hoars’ ride of Boston. 
Yankee enterprise would soon develop 
it, 80 Say the natives themseives. 

Oar second Sunday was to be spent 
in Halifax. Ono our way thither, we 
stopped at Annapolis a part of one 
day, louked at old ** Furt Royal’ ana 
other points of interest, and then on to 
‘* Wolfville,’ where we stopped to 
**do”’ Gaspareau, Grand P:é and the 
Minas Basin region. The carriage 
drive of twenty-ihree miies througo 
this ** Land of Evangeline,” with a 
driver who was well-informed on all 
facts and traditions of the neighbor- 
nood, was taken in the cool of theeven- 
ing when the loaded * wains”’ with 
‘* briny hay ’’ were jast returning. Tne 
iight and shade upon hill aud vailey 
caused by the setting suo on the one 
side and the rising moon on the other 
all harmouvized with the pvem, and 
made the evening ride one never to be 
forgotten. Next moruing we went 
over ** Methodist Hill” to the highest 
point, from which we looked down on 
Gaspereau with its river, and sitting 
down in sight of its very sceues read 
the glowing words of our American 
Laureate. 

Leaving these poetic scenes, we next 
visited Windsor. Oa the train we con- 
versed with the gentleman who shared 
the seat with us, and who Oo arriviug 
offered a carriage and his services as 
guide to the historic old town. We 
early discovered something unusually 
good in him, and later found him to be 
a prominent Methodist and president 
of the Epworth League, who knew us 
though we knew not him. Before leav- 
ing he took us to his own beautiful 
new homeand excellent youag wife, uf 
whom, as of his church aod League, 
he is justly proud. He studied in New 
York, and is now the leading druggist 
in Windsor. King’s College, the Ladies’ 
School, Judge Haliburtoao’s (‘Sam 
Stick") old home with its Piper’s 
Pond, the plaster quarries, Fort Ed- 
ward, the wharves (where the tide 
rises forty feet), all interested us, but 
nothing pleared us so mach as the kind- 
ness of our new friend and guide. 


** Halifax ”’ 


was called that evening at 6.30, and in 
the first rain shower we had seen for 
weeks, we hastened to Haliiax Hotel, 
our headquarters during four days’ 
stay in that quaint old city which is so 
oftea described. Sanday moraing fouud 
us in Grafton St. Methodist Church, in 
the rear of which is buried the taberna- 
cle which the «postie of Methodism in 
these parts, Rev. Wm. Black, ** put 
oft ’ only fifty-nine yesrs +go. Tae 
audience was small. The sermon by 
the exchange. Rev. Mr. Hockin, was 
from * Blessed are the peacemakers ” 
ete. It was evidently a familiar ser- 
mon to the preacher, 'hough he eeemed 
a little embarrassed because it was his 








firat appearance before that audience. 
His Cornish accent ‘* bewrayed him ” 
to at least one hearer that morning. 


Several British soldiers were present. 
He called on a corporal whom he had 
koown in Bermuda to close the service 
with prayer. In the afternoon we 
visited Charles Street Methodist Sun- 
day-school, said to be the largest in the 
city. Many now living in B>ston and 
vicinity once belonged to that school. 
In the evening we worshiped at Bruns- 
wick Piace Methodist Church A 
large congregation Jistened to the sim- 
ple, spiritual, and impressive sermon 
of Pastor G. I. Bond, from ** Come unto 
Me all ye that labor,’ etc. The preach- 
er is a Newfoundlander, recently im- 
ported into Nova Scotia. We would not 
be surprised to meet him in these parts 
later on. We found Rev. Dr. John 
Lathern, editor of The Wesleyan, just 
the man to lead us toold ‘* Zvar”’ and 
other places of Methodist historic in- 
terest. 

Halifax is a good place tospend Sun- 
daysin. Next morning we started for 
Charlottetown, P. E. I., by way of 
Truro ard Pictou. Our train was 
crowded with provincials who had left 
Boeton on the Saturday steamer — 
hard times driving many of them home 
for the summer at least. At Char otte- 
town we found two Methodist church- 
es, one fis for Boston, with the largest 
parsonage we ever saw acj ining it. 
This capital has given at least one D. D. 
to the Nova Scotia Conference. We 
mt him, and believe him worthy his 
title and high position in the Confer- 
ence 

A forty-nine mile ride on the narros- 
gauge railway brought us to Summer- 
side. Here we found anew Methodist 
thing under the sun—a large new 
church is being erected and the corner- 
*tone was to be Jaid in a day or two by 
Free Masons. Excursion trains would 
run to the town from all around, and 
temporary boo hs were being erected 
on the park near by to accommodate 
the expected crowds and feed them. 
Certainly that church is well adver 
tised, and its people do not lack enter- 
prise. We could not stay to the cere 
monies, but moved into S:. Jobn, N 
B., pausing at Shediac to see the ruins 
of the Methedist church recently 
burned there. 

A raiiway journey from St.John to 


Fredericton, 


the capital of the Province, where of 
c.urse we ‘'did ’ the Pariiamen H vuse, 
Cathedral, College and Normal School 

and attended a Methodist prayer-meet- 
ing, was succeeded by a Saturday sail 
down the p cturerque River St. John, 
back to the city where our third San- 
day was to be spent. We chose Queen 
Square Methodist Caurch for morning 
service, and there heard the Centenary 
Church pss or on exchange — Rev. Mr. 
Teasdale. It is a fine stone church, 
well appointed, but said to be located 
wrongly for reaching the people. A 
gentlemanly usher me us at the door 
with a hearty bandshske and offer of « 
seat. The congregation numbered 126 

The seating capacity is about 1 00U 

We can sympathiz2 with that pasvor. 
though we did not hear him. The afi- 
ernoon Sunday-schoo!l at Centenary 

was very small, the vacation season be- 
iog the cause. The church is cathe- 
dral-like, with its jutting buttresses, 
pure Gothic architecture, and stained 
glass windows. The evening service 
was well attended to hear the new pas- 
tor, Mr. Teasdale. His sermons both 
morning ano evening were carefully 

pone, eee and fervently de- 

livered. Centenary —_ are hope- 

fully expecting great things, through 

God’s blessing, from the labors of 
theic new pasior. We learned that 

this church gave our own Conference 

one of ite most prominent members, 

and also a leading Boston pulpit of an- 

other denomination its able pastor. 

We were sorry we could not also ac- 

cept the invitation sent to horel guests 

to attend a B-ptist church that dav, 

and we also appreciated the kind invi- 

ation to occupy a leading Presbyte- 

rian pulpic of the city. The pastor 

proposed to cover our unclerical dress 

with his ** best robe,” but we went off 

to rest and Jearn, and not to labor. 

We learned, among other things, the 
use of notice Doards on churches to 
strangers. Welearned this by their 
general absence in the Provinces. We 
xise learoed that the church which 
seeks and welcomes the stranger is the 
wi uing church. We learned that the 
Baptists are ahead of the M-thodists 
O01 these lines, and are still forging 
ahead. Wealso learned that for a 
pastor to learn men and ways on vaca- 
tion, it 1s best for him not to advertise 
his calling by bis dress. Our contact 
with men as they are, in trains, steam- 
boats and hotels, during those three 
weeks, will he/p make us a wiser, and, 
we trust, an sabler, minister of the 
Word in future years. 

Springfield, Mass. 








Would you rather buy lamp 
chimneys, one a week the 
year round, or one that lasts 
till some accident breaks it? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
‘pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what does it cost ? 
Your dealer knows where and how much, It 
costs more than common glass; and may be, he 


thinks tough glass isn’t good for his business. 


Pittsburgh. Ggo. A. MacsetH Co 





Ds And your money back 
if you want it—Vacuum 
Leather Oil that saves the 
life of leather. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuurn mpany. Rochester, N. Y 


**Sneezing, 
Coughing, 
Swearing! 


HARKA CREAM only three 
Sneezed but twice since.” 


Usd 

ftmes, 

That's “Joe” Howard, th vet an jonrnaliet 

and -orrespon ent, «nd what HAKKA CREAM 

did forti HaY F- VER. It ts» qually « flective 
n repid for H- ad Cold-, Catarrh, ete. 

Price, 50 Cents. At all Druggists. 








(From « letter of Marion fT 
written February 5, 1892.) 
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quantity 


Cevolan 


Baking Powder goes { 
and does better wor] 
any other of which 
<nowledge. It is th 
cheaper.” 


Manes Marlo, 
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& pages, elegantly illustrated an 
magnificent, large colored plates of t 


OUR FALL CATALOGUE for 1893 


work of Art. We offer the fine 
® cinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narciss: 
@ sias, etc.,and scores of rare new Bul! 
@> for fall planting and winter blooming 


@ Shrubs, Trees and Fruits. Itisthe: 
and complete Catalogue of the kir 
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$ JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y 
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Reinvigorates a 


ean deplete as well a 
pain and disease. 





Gives QUIET NIGHTS) 
“"°HAPY DAYS 


to the infant and growing child. It 


The Best Foo 


tions of Child life. Dyspeptics, h 
valids and Old People find it priceles 
In cans, 35c. and upwards. Intereste: 
Mothers send forpamphlet to manf: 
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7 Home Cure | 


"WITHOUT MEDICINE 





Many thousand sufferers in New England and a 
parte of the United States, in Canada and Mexico 
have used it within the past four years, with a de- 
gree of 


Snecess Never Before Fqualed 


by any remedy ever given to the world, in the eure 
of the very 


WORST FORMS OF DISEASRH, 
Both Acute and Chronic. 


The treatment consists in an abundant supp!y of 
pure Atmospheric Oxygen, absorbed into the biooe 
by a very gentle electric action upon the surface of 
the body, and without sensation to the majority of 
patients. Practically it is breathing by ment of 
all the capillaries, in place of those of the lungs 
only, which results in a rapid purifying amd re- 
vitalizing of the blood, 

The work is Corrective, hence applies to nearly 
all possible conditions of 11] health and is sure of 
good results even in most cases where it is applied 
too late for radical cure. 

The entire treatment is tonic and sustaining, and 
Hes exactiy in harmony with the divinely appoint 
ed laws of health: while its mastery of the most 
malignant epidemics, like Diphtheria. Typhoi’ and 
Yellow Fevers etc.. in hours, as in Jacksonville 
and other portions of the South, speaks mure oig- 
nificantly than words. 


IT WILL CURE YOU. 


BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTS 





For Circulars, Testimonials and information 
call or adorese, 
Rev. L.A. Bosworth, 36 Bromfield St., Room 
Boston, Mass. 





Ask your Physician about BOVININE, 
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farm and Garden, 
Look out for Late Weeds. — Cat your corn before the leaves become | Mitted that, aside from the doctrinal details, | self. 
et nan teenie tameabanabaaial on =. pacers corn fodder is in- tp ~ ane ” a we but Scuoon Books. i Bowen. — Wilton R. Bowes, another of 
) Re r is 
; sason that many think weed growth | long before —e in the field too costing &3, is wonderfully com Exencises in Gaezx Prose Comroser.| the wemoers of old Hanover Street Chureb, 


3 matter of small importance. They 
jist now all the annual and most 
rt vial and perennial weeds are try 
) seei8 before the frost cuts them 
e will perfect a few seeds if given 
e Canada thistles 
i1tin Jane will need cutting again 

age | not kill them, but cutting in 
September is the only » ay to pre- 


r weeks’ time. 


tables. 


— The farmer who will make it a point to 
gain the confidence of his customers by never 
allowing an inferior article to pass his in- 
spection, will never have cause to complain 
of prices. 


— It is estimated that the American wheat 
crop this year will be 383 000,000 bushels, 
which, with what is to hecarried over, will 
make less than 450 000,000 bushels. 


are comforted. The spirit of the volume is 
profoundly reverential, and it must be ad- 


and consoling Two of the best 
chapters in the book are the ninth and tenth, 
entitled respectively, ‘‘The Lord’s Love for 
Man,” and ‘* How to Love aud Trust the 
Lord.”’ 


Vox Der. By R A. Redford, M. A., LL. B. 
Cincinnati: Cranston & Carts. 


This isa practical discuision of the doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit as revealed in the 


teaching in our public sckoole, and the de- 
fenders and lovers of the public school it- 


TION. By W. R. Harper, Po. D., LL. D., 
and Clarence F. Castle, Ph. D. (New York: 
American Book Co. Price, 75 cents.) This 
little manual of Greek prose composition is 
based upon Books 1-4 of Xenophon’s Anab 
asie. It contains written and oral exercises, 
some very valuable suggestions, critical 
note?, aad several chapters embracing induct 
ive studies on the Greek modes. ——- Tue 





Obituaries. 


departe’ this life at Brockton, Mass., June 
12, 1893, aged 64 years. 

Bro. Bowen was born in Elizabeth City, 
North Carolina. At a very early age, he 
with his parents removed to Boston His» 
parents became members of the oid Bennet 
St M.E.Cburcb. Bro. Bowen in 1850 was 
converted at the Eastham camp meeting, anv 
joined the Benret St. Church, and from this 
tice forth for twenty-five years was one of 
the leading yourg men of the Bennet ano 
Hanover St. Churches. He was a man cf 





NEW ENGLAND 


METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY. 


Epworth Leaguers will be pleased 





to learn that the books of he. ew Course of Rea‘ ing are now ready for delivery. This course 
fs made up of unusvally attractive selections from a wide range of lit rature, and furnishes pop- 
ularandio tru: ive reading at a moderate cust. 


EPWOHTH LEAGUE READING COURSE, 1893-°94. 
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Chemical enalysis coufirms this | Cream separator process, and its good keeping rouz out this icea very the best histories extant, being fair te pleased to read this tribute to his memory. | TS is Bic tikne cvnncncnck samnesecasseneseress 1.50 1.12 1.26 
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er of years ago grain was much 


light in everything that condaces to their 








between God and man is Love. ‘God so loved 


on the great dramas. Mellen Chamberlain's 


meant much more than if uttered by one 


East Creenwich Academy. 





EAST MAINE SEMINARY 


b id.’ Sach h more gifted with language. Kuowirg nis ne "oo Both ao. oS Sone 
the world.’ S.ch a truth ca i ‘G ” j ay. Steam heat and elect tc light. Endowed. 
| than anything else Outs and | welfare. He muss know the causes that pro |), b : m ope into all | « G ance at Webster furnishes tbe key to | churco bad suffered by death ana removals Saaiee cousess. G8 © gant. Gad, 18. Write 
s nutriment forthe same money | du’e the irregularities and dc ficits, or be will umao hearts by nothing but by Goa’s own | the great orator’s power. The sights at the | Of Jate, and wishing to keep good his gifis to} for il'ustrated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, 

re nutrime oney g e ( ficits, Spirit. Mere ritual will never do it. Systems| Fair are not forgotten; the story of the | °°™'Dg generations and live in the «ffections | D. D., Principal. Bucksport, Maino. 

1V The result was that wide- | never avoid them. and organizations will utterly fail Words 2 4 of nis brethren, he madethe church of hs 

rs chopped up straw, and wth ot meas Gi the tots omen nt ‘Tr author of Robinson Crusoe is re-told; and | c:oice a present of several hundred dollars, Rev, A F. CHASE, Ph, D , Principal. 
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, sand corn made a food that kept ply air © | the danger from pauper or semi pauper im- 
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X pense. 


better tuan hay and with 
Grain is dearer now, 


Our Book Gable. 


Spirit and the Bride say, Come.’’”’ 


THe Lives aNnD Graves or OvuR PRrgEs!- 


migration is set forth by Senator Lodge 
(Century Co.: New York.) -——The North 


the Interest of which is to be used for the sup- 
port of preaching. May oibers fuliow tuis 
good brother's €xampie in this respect, and 
thas remove heavy cares from the beasts of 


THE WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE, 
Rev. JOHN F, GOUCHER, D._D., PRES. 
An inst tution of Highest Grade for ‘he liberal 


all Term begins August 28, 1893 


mee) O64 cathe eek Geek aoe DENTS. By G. S. Weaver, D. D. Tae American Review for September continues its | the living acd burcen-bvesring brethren! rg moan . wane ny hag ome Oy ag — College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Norma 
cor than ther wera when grain | ! #8 Eoox or Josuva. By W. G. Blaikie,| Ewer Co.: Chicago. fresh treatment of leading political and socia!| Four children remain to mourn their loss. | o) ses combining Literary or scientifie studies |~7+ “24 Musical courses. Military Tactics, Busi- 
S staat: a D.vD. New York: A. C. Armstrong & ; __ | topics. Ex-Speaker Reed deals ia a caustic His wife was removed t» the church on high | with Music, Art, Veice Training, and Physical | ness College, with first-class instruction. Local a 
heapest They, too, will come Son. Price, $1.50 There are 80 many books which contain : : : ‘ - few months before. ‘** Sure the last end of | Training. Ail departments in charge of special- 
n that the good business farmer , | Sketches cf the lives of our Presidents, tuat it SORaee CNS Se eS eee. = Tl ag good men io pence. How caim hic exis! | 't* The mex. cussion will begin sept. 19. Vor eee ee ee ee 
‘ senate ; This commentary on an important book ' 
He ’ 
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) Poultry for the Marke‘. 


srelessness in prepariog poultry 
may very easily reduce the profits 
average poulterer works 


The 


yr bis stock. — Americas Cuiltt- 


of the Old Testament is published in 
the Expositor’s Bible series, and 18 conserv 
ative in its spirit, maintaining with abil 
ity and learning the traditional view. 
As one reads his pages one feels the weak 
ress of mach that is known as Higher Criti- 


would seem as though this /atest one is su 
pe: fl .ous; yet, as giving a popalar and con- 
cise ac-ount of the most important events in 
connection with the lives of our American 
rulers, it is perhaps valuable and meets a 
demand. Ali the Presidents, from Washing- 
ton to Harrison (with likenesses of each), are 


English view of Siam is given by Hon. G:o0 
N. Curzan, and that of France by Madam 
Adam. Gen. A. W. Griely entertains a 
contervative view of the polar probabilities. 
The explorations cannot be pushed much 
further, and we may not, in bis view, enter- 
tain great hope in tbe present Peary expedi- 


N ght dews fali not more caimly on the 
ground, nor weary, wora out winds ¢xpire 
$0 soft.’” C.E.S8. 


Joyce. — Sist:r Catherine 8S. Jovce de- 
paitea tbs life in great peace,on Mo:day, 
Aug. 28, 1893, aged 68 years 4 months and 
12 days. 


Program address 


The Woman's College, Baltimore, Md. 


terms low. Seno fi r (ata ogve 
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Naw York. 
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. os . , ion. | of Don b ‘ e eon 8., corner Tre 
‘zh to earn bis money to make | “/#™ in its cealing with certain controveried | described, and the author has mace no See. The Beri of Doseughmswe considers)  Sisier oe an daughter of the late mont St. Individual at- 
. a points in Hebrew history. Dr. B aikie dc- ne : the unfavorable side of the Home Rule bill; | Berj. F. Stinson, of Swan's Island, Me., a tention, thorough {n- 
s rainous. Every one preparing " : attempt to criticise any of their acts, but | Gi ,, | father in oor Methodism, mighty in faitn j ’ a agian 
murs vigorously from the views cf E valid, : ayor Gilroy describes, in part, the weal'h ’ struction. Call or send 
Y " market may observe the following ‘ only to present the salieat facts. , f .  . | @nd almsdeeds which he did. Sue was, also, for circular. school 
ne abies a Gk tet te tee 6 Kuenen, Wellhausen, and Driver in regard cf New York; and the lesson of heredity iS | sister to the late Rav. Benj F. Stinson, jr., ee. Schoo! 
> — wpe © towis TOF | to the character of the book of Joshua. Tke| A Cuip’s History or France. by Jobn| discussed by Dr. Henry 8. Williams. The | of tne Kast Maine Conference, who long bela (i? dll 0§ 106 ity 
r hours before main ag ; Fall) ais greement of these higher critics is pre- Bonner. New York: Harper & Bros. | silver problem comes in for ample treatment o ommantang position among the peers of | | 
tk =) iabl ice, $2. j body. 
~~ 29 appearance 820 are table t0| samptive proof tbat each may ba wrong, and| ice, $2 by Andrew Carnegie and Sir Joba Lub- | *H8t ody 
or kill iter b ; ptive p ’ ; Karly in life she sought the Lord and iden- RS’ ‘ 
is’ : ; Batis ie Sip ono that, as in other things, the ssf: course isthe| This epitome of the Histcry of France | 50ck, the former in a word to wage ennnem, ttiea herself with the Methodists, with whom TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
ye beslypore hang up by the a Piso midde one; in this case, the traditional| from the time tbat the Franks came into ee eg ese on = a - pst — es ‘= Gal aa eee Jazge wambors ot echool officers from ait sections 
os “ intai ivi i _| thinks a large part of our financial trouble . ale ) of the country, including more than ninety per 
os si. Do not remove the head and |@¢ #/80- ‘t Ewald maintained that, besides | Gaul, is a very vivid portraitare of the suc tes Tiler ERARRAI tis ‘Sicaiien ERGRAEEE in her religious life, loyal to the church of | cent. of the Public School superintendents of vow 
Et me States the preference 18 for the Jehovist and Elohist writers, of whose/| cession of events which have cccurred on Basa Pp ganz etalliom. | er choice, zealous in every good word and | England have applied to as for teachers. Orneys all ODnS8 Ors 
E age © P separate contributions in Genesis the evi- —The Review cf Reviews for Saptember, 
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ee buyers against it. 


Some markets demand dry 
is, and others those that have been 
for scalding, the water should be 

astear oiling as possible without boiling 

y tae head and legs aod immerse three 

\2zep the head out of the water, be 
anges the color of tae comb, and 
ae eyes & stale appearance, which prej- 

Every feather and 

yin feather should bs removed as quickly as 

)ssibie, and without breaking the skin. [be 


dence seems incontrovertible, there were 
three other authors of Joshua, with one 
or more redactors or revisers. The view cf 
Kaenen and Wellhausen is similar, but with 
this difference, that the book of Joshua 
shows so much affinity, both in object and 
style, to the prec:ding five books, that it 
must be classed with them, as setting forth 
the origin of the Jewish nation, which would 
| not have been complete without a narrative 





that very important spot of soil in Europe. 
When one reads the larger historiescf France 
he does not get so clear a panoramic view of 
the wickedness and goodress—the latter 
very small in comparison with the former — 
which make up the staplecf the history cf 
France, pirticularly of the earlier periods. 
Quarrel+, intrigues, wars, etc., follow one 
another in rapid succession, and it seems as 
if the people had no rest or peace. Mr. 
Bonner tells his story in the most simple 


like earlier numbers, is inlaid with much 
precious material. The progress of the world 
is given in miniature. Incidents in the news 
are discussed briefly and pertinently, whie 
leading matters in the trend of events are 
treated in longer articles. In this number the 
silver situation in Colorado is considered by 
Prof. Bemis, of Chicago; while the same 
subject, in its relation to the whole country, 
is discussed by Pro’. Von Holst, who stands 


work, giving as God prospered her, and 
abounding in deeds of love and mercy. 

She was un:ted in marriage with Captain 
Rocerick M., son of the late Kbem zar Joyce, 
of Swan's Island, a deacon in the Baptist 
Church, and one of the leading citizens of 
the town, with whom sde spent a long and 
eventfal life and reared a large and interest- 
ing family. Her children were carefally 
instructed in the precepts and doctrines of 
God's Word by her own confession of faith 
and boly living, and are mustiy members of 
some branch of the Coristian church. 


Agency manual sent free to any address. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OU., Managers. 


4 Ashburton Place. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
402 Richardson Block, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
48 Washington Building, Portland, Oregon 
120% South Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal 
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2 , “ ; : : Neariy thirty years ago they moved to 
; rd may be mada to look plump by dipping it cf their settlement in their land.” Tce | language, so that any child old encugh to| firmly by the positions of the monometal-| Costine, where Captain Joyce continued in i or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemica? 
OW so aaa coat “ 1” boll view brings Joshua down to a late date, and | grasp any history can grasp this. He makes | lists. The story of Joan of Arc is re-told, on | business until stricken by paralysis some | Wilbraham, Massachusetts. Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 per week 
ten seconds In water that is nearly boiling | makes what we call the Hexateuch. Canon | it plain, also, that wickedness overreached | he occasion of rearing her monument at|two years since, when they removed to the eainasiiit Monroe Eraser Mf'g. Co., X 1123, La Crosse, Wis. 
and then holding it until chilled in very coid | . ' Orleans Mr. Ferris with his wonderful | residence of their daughter, Mrs C.S. Ham- | 
4S Hang in a cvol place anti! the anim , | Driver, says Dr. Blaikie, accepts this view, | itself and found its own destruct‘on, and ‘ ; onderia iiton, Brocklin, Me., where Sister Joyce The seventy-seventh year opens Wednesday, 
r. v0l > til i 4 P . j -asi a “ ’ , 9 
entirely gone. It is easiest to dry-pick |“ ‘2tmishing us with tables all through, in| also that out of the whirling maelstrom -sceayel wemalgen een preg ho rt passed away. Sbe died suddenly of beart|Sep'ember 13, 1893. Enlarged endowment THE VERY BEST 
st is entirely § ° s 2 ved. ‘ © | aisease, with which she bad been efil.cted for 
40 .ng while they are bleeding, and almost which he shows that the book of Joshua cor-| gocd has been evolved. There are many t e 


ssible after the bodies get cold. 


should be taken not to break 


ressing turkeys follow the rules giveo 
but always pick 
Dry picked turkeys command 
Don’t 
vis in old, musty, or dirty and dis 
rates Or barrels. — Country Gentile- 


eparing chickens, 


‘tter prices than scalded ones. 


Best Butter. 


f the best dairymen are gradually 
iat the grain of butter suffers seri- 
That it is responsi- 
e salvy as well as the frequently un 
pa mdition of much of the butter 
f narket is well known. That it is to 


y by working. 


Great 
the 


s'sts of ninety d ffsrent pieces, n0 two con- 

secutive pieces beiag by the same autuor.’’ 

This volume, we think, sometimes lacks in 

clearness of statement, but it adds a strong 

commentary to the literature already written 
upon this most fascinating book. 

Tue Latter Day Even. By Henry Tuck 
ley. Cincinnati: Cranston & Carts. Price, 
90 cents. 

With our loose divorce laws, and the too 
prevalent icea of marriage that it is a com- 
mercial bargain or @ convenient agreement, 
with oldc-fash oaed love ruled out as more or 
less sup: rflaous, it is fitting that such a book 
as this upon wedicck and the home should 
be written. We wish we were quite sure that 
it woulibe read. It is not often that a book 
handles these delicate subjicts with the 


illustrations, some of which in a cbild's 
book would tetier have been omitted. 


We aave received from Harper Bros. three 
small but valuable books: OTHER Essays 
FROM THE Easy Cuair, by George William 
Curtis; WasHinGTton Irvinea, by Charles 
Dadley Warner, a sketch and critique of this 
in some respects incomparadvle American man 
of letters; Tue LireRaTuRE OF PHILAN- 
THROPY, edited by Frances A. Goodale, 
which contains essays on criminal reform, 
nursing, the Indian, the Negrc, the education 
of the blind, and such topics. Each of these 
is a handy book of reference as well as one 
to be read in a leisure half-hour. —— We 
bave received, in paper covers, Boston ILLvus 
TRATED, edited by Eiwin M. Bacon, and pub- 
lished by Houghton, M filin & Co., Boston. 


most interesting article is the admirable bio- 
grapbical and characteristic sketch of Lady 
Henry Somerset, associated with Miss Willard 
ia promoting the great cause of temperance 
in the Angio-Sexon werid. Valuable as are 
the long articles in this Revtew,there is always 
much wisdom tucked away in brief para- 
grapbs, as a sort of side and out-of way 
pockets. —— The Cosmopolitan for Septem- 
ber is the World’s Fair number, abounding 
in both illustrations and articles descriptive 
of various departments of the Fair. Tite 
ijlustrations are «xcellent as well as abun- 
dant, making the best presentation of the 
Fair to the eye we have seen. The descrir- 
tive matter was prepared by many persons, 
some of them conspicuous before the public, 
as ¢x-Presicent Harrisor, Walter Besant, 
Julian Hawthorne, Muret Halstead, W. D 


several years. She attenced to her urual 
duties until stricken down, when she quietly 
composed herssif and passed to her reward 
Sbe rests in peace, but the memory of her 
holy life still lingers as a benediction upon 
her family. O. H. FERNALD. 





FOR SLEEPLESSNESS 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


and you willexchange a night of restless tossing 
fur one of dreamile S~ sleep, 





CHEAP EXCURSIONS TO THE 
WEST. 

An exceptionally favorable opportunity for 
visiting the richest and most productive 
sections of the West and Northwest will be af- 
forded by the series of low rate harvest ex- 
carsions which have been arranged by the 


secures superior 
cost. 


advantages at 
For catalogue address, 


Rev. Wm. R. Newhall, 
Principal. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


Auburndale, Mass., 
Suggests to parents seeking a good school, con 
sideration of the following points in its.methods: 
lst. Its special care of the health of growing 
girls. 
Resident physician supervising work, diet and 
exercise; abundant food in good variety and wel 


moderate 








Church Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred stvles 
Wheeler Reflectors ani 
Refiector Chandeliers 
Sor every conceivable use, Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELER BEFLEOCTOR 00. 
20 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
52 Lake St., Chicago, I. 





NOVA SCOTIA. 
CAPE BRETON. 


“ The Premier Vacation Resorts of the North.” 


By common consent the best way of getting 


there is to travel by those magnificently equipped 
boats of the CANADA, ATLANTIC & PLANT 
8.8. LINE, the 


cooked; early and long sleep; a fine gymnasium 
° nd good sanse that this author] [t ig an admirable guide-book to the cty, Y b Western Line. Tickets for these ex- | furnished by Dr. Sargent, of Harvard; bowling- 
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we this process escapes tne presence of | tical book. If the suggestions be makes | will be found t» be the best help any stranger | 61) nearly all the space of the number. Any | D€r 12th ard October 10th, 1893, to points in| eyaminations, ete. which sail from the north side of Lewis Wher! 
ndi- tefal features. An Onio farmer | Were properly heeded, there would be an/ who is visiting Boston can find. Its infor- one unable to visit the Fair can obtain a| Northwestern lowa, Western Minnesota,| o4 its broadly planned course of study ey! rt ESDAY, THU RSDAY and SATUR- 
SLO . 2 ” ; Fy . 4 “ y ° noon, 
es ies bis local paper describes his sac- | increase of ‘‘latterday Edens’’ every-| mation is clear, comprehensive, and, as far very tolerable idea of its various departments | North Dakota, Souta Dakota, Manitoba, Ne-| Boston’s proximity both necessitates and helps to Geenbition tewaite ob Mites Gero eaten t 
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e necessary salt with a fork or 
When this is done he 
t to packages holding small quauti- 
‘sing it down firmly and tipping 
.g2 over to drain the water that ac- 
athe top while the packing is in 
fills eacn of them heaping full 


while there. 


ENDEAVOR Dorn’s DowN TO THE CORNERS. 
By Rev. J. F. Cowan. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Co. Price, $1 50. 

This latest story «f Mr. Cowaa is prac- 
tically that of the evolution of a Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society in a difficalt New Eo 


ways so fall of the very choicest literatara of 
every kind, it never fails to satisfy the best 
taste. This volume contains over 800 pages, 
which, considering the quality, isa remark- 
able collection of current literature. The 
Living Age can never be supplanted. (Bos 
ton: Littell & Co.).——Roxbert Harpy s 


ber has some strong and able articles. Of 
e-pecially timely interest are four papers on 
the financial question, as follows: ‘* Another 
View of the Silver Question,’’ by John 8. 
Hopkins; ‘* Wealth and its Distribution,’’ by 
E N. Dingley; ‘Is Gold More Sound as 


will be allowed on going trip in territory to 
which the tickets are sold. For further in 
formation, callon or address Ticket Agents 
of connecting lines. Circulars giving rates 
and detailed information will be mailed, free, 
upon application to W. A. Thral!, General 


things equal to college work, in others planned rather 
for home and womanly life. Two studies required, 
and two to be chosen from alist of eight or ten 
electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted. 

8d. Its home-like air and character. 

Peculiar system of self-government; limited 
number (thirty-eight declined last fall for lack of 


between Boston and Halifax giving through rates. 
issuing through tickets and checking baggage via 
railand water routes. 

Fuli particulars, folders, ete.,on application to 
any ticket agent, or 

RICHARDSON & BARNARD, 
General Agents, 
20 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass 


: ‘ ” ; Yanni Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago & | room); personal oversight in habits, manners,care| J. 1. HASHAGEN, 
land field where prejadice is a firmly-rooted i Money than Silver? by G30. Canning ’ s po ’ ; — 
‘level to the edges of the package ak in the = Naturally the story is|S#veN Days. By Rev. Charles M. Sheldon. | iyi); « tas Congress @ Constitutional | North-Western Railway, Chicago. “Ge te taken oak cher Gee depart- A salt alibi 
, thread. Tbis exposes the granules |humorons. Tne characters are good, and | (Congregational ong 4 veg mes eons Authority to Demonetize Silver?’ by James en 
s the purchaser to readily perceive | well defined in their individuality. Jonathan ing Society: Boston. Price, 90 cents.) 3/1. Fisher. 


.ckage contains granular butter and 


vy sort. — The Uultirator. 


M Rye. 


crop that has been too mach neg- 


Hayseed isa character often p ortrayed, but 
here, in his relation to the Christian Ea- 
deavor movement, be has a new and fresh 
look. His views of this new religious move- 
ment are q1aint, and nis expressions of opin- 


story tells how Robert Hardy, a selfish and 
worldly church member, falling asleep one 
Sunday righ’, had a vision which left upon 
him the impression that he had only one 
week more to live. The éarnestness, the zeal, 
the solemnity, the kindliness, the Christianity 


There are two able papers on the 
vexing Chinese problem: ‘‘Our Trade with 
China —the Geary Act,’ by Sheridan P. 
Read; and ‘‘A Permanent Solution of the 
Chinese Question,’ by Kart von Staufen. 
(New York: Andrew J. Palm & C)).—— 
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BUTTER—New York and Vermont dairy, good to 
choice, .0@24c. ® lb.; fancy, higher. 








Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, 
Millinery, Dress-cutting, Principles of Common 
Law, Home Sanitation (latest), Swimming. 


Regular expense for school year, 8500. 
For illustrated catalogue address, 
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General Notes. 


~ A great deal of the unpleasant odor from 
*\\D8 Vegetables may be avoided by putting 


but cannot see the forms of our dead be 
cause of this veil of the mortal flash. With 
this idea a widow in her effliction and others 











pedagogy, and will bs of invaluab‘e interes: 
to teachers, school committees, school super- 
intendents, the advocates of temperance 





doctrine and fellowship of the apostolic 
church by Robert A. Watson; and short ser- 
mons and notes by various authors, 
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Lion's Herald, 


Parisian anarchist concluded a speech 
with terrorizing blasphemy, and ex- 
pressed the wish that he were a Titan 
and could drive a dagger into the 
Christian’s God. Bishop Hurst says 





WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 13, 1893. 


that the Russian nobility are thor- 
oughly saturated with skepticism, de- 
riving their literature and models 





[Bntered at the Post-office, Boston, Mass , 


as second-class matter.) 


chiefly from France. The news of re- 
form and revival would be good news, 
becuse a re-assertion of the old French 





Protestant spirit occurred at the close 
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of the last century, and a repetition 
now would be doubly gratifying. 

The weakness of zoissions to the 
French Catholics, except the McAll 
missions, in reaching the wage-earn- 
ers; the poverty and inertia of the 
Reformed churches; the collapse of 
the Gallican movement under the 
leadership of Father Hyacinthe — all 
these conditions, added to the fact that 
reform and revival are good news at 
any time, have kept us expectant of 
good tidings. 

The most authoritative and reveal- 
ing statement of the situation that we 
have seen is published in the September 
number of the Atlantic Monthly. The 
article is entitled, ‘' The Moral Re- 


ANBDOUNCENENT — 1894. Calendar. vival in France,” and the body of it 
eae ae ectincgents 993 | frequently refers to a New Christianity 
. as an element of the revival. The 

The Family. article broadens the outlook and 
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EXPULSIVE RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


Every normal life is a series of 
activities. By a beneficent and uni- 
versal law, no human being can rest 
long in complete idleness. ‘* Man,” 
says a French writer, ‘‘ exists only 
by some species of satisfaction.” We 
are constantly urged on to the ap- 
propriation or accomplishment of 
something which at present lies be- 
yond us. 

Constant effort, therefore, being the 
natural and healthful condition of 
mankind, we readily see how impor- 
tant it is that this unceasing activity 
should be rightly directed and ap- 
plied; for, if perverted and misdi- 
rected, itis sure to result in lasting 
and widespread evil. Man as an 
energized and energizing being 
needs to be directed. His activities 
should be controlled by some power 
higher than his own. He needs not 
only the influence of an awakening 
and inspiring force, but a force 
shaping and controlling what he 
does. 

Now it is only the inspiration and 
presence of God which enable a man 
to guide his activities aright. The 
presence of the Divine manifests it- 
self, primarily, in conscience, which 
is the voice of God in the soul. He 
who disregards conscience, and acts 
in opposition to its dictates, is sure to 
be destractive, and self-destructive, 
in the exercise of his God-given 
powers. But if men trusted to 
conscience alone,how few of us would 
be able to keep our lives firmly upon 
the right lines! Conscience can be 
silenced, and when habitually si- 
lenced grows dull and unrespon- 
sive. Man needs some law within 
him which shall have a more inde- 
pendent vitality —a vitality which is 
not regulated by his own fluctuating 
moral condition. He must have not 
only the voice, the echo, of the Divine 
in his heart; he must have the Divine 
itself. Thus it is that, when Christ 
says to man as a normally active be- 
ing, ‘‘Lo! I am with you alway,” 
Iie enunciates the great principle, 
and utters the glorious promise, of 
the Divine Presence in man as an ex- 
pulsive force controlling and direct- 
ing his constant activities. Here, then, 
ia established a vital relation between 
the source of righteousness and the 
capacity for righteousness, between 
right prompting and right doing. 
The self-existent Christ in men’s souls 
cannot be silenced and overcome, like 
dependent conscience. 
righteousness in man is no longer a 


mere voice, speaking with more or 
It is a 
living, breathing, potential, personal 


less distinctness to the soul. 


inflaence. Christ does not stop with 
saying, ‘‘ This is the way; walk ye in 
it.” He Himself lives in us, dom- 
inating us and imparting a new and 
expulsive power which makes 
righteousness. Paul explained 


when he said: “I live; yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me; and the life 
which I now live in the flesh I live 
by the faith of the Son of God, who 


loved me and gave Himself for me.” 





A NEW CHRISTIANITY FOR 
FRANCE. 


For several years reports have reached 
us in various ways that France was un- 
dergoing a moral renovation, a relig- 
The news, if true, would 
be uncommonly good news, owing to 
the undoubted immorality of vast 
masses of the people, the previous 


ious revival. 


strength of Catholicism and cerre- 
sponding weakness of Protestantism, 
and the frequent political convulsions, 
which betray a general want of self- 
control and a readiness for violence and 
revolution. We have been reminded 
very often of Napoleon's last words to 
his comrades on St. Helena: ‘* When I 
am dead, my spirit will return to 
France, to throb with ceaseless life in 
new revolutions.” Anarchism has one 
of its strongholds in Paris, and an- 
archism is atheism. During the siege 


The law of 


for 
it | of Societies of Ethical Culture in 


affirms that ‘* A religious, a moral re- 
vival is strong in Russia; it inspires 
certain youthful and still unknown 
poets of new Germany; it can be 
traced in the best writers of Italy and 
Spain. The assurance given is that 
the revival is proceeding from the 
top downward rather than from 
the bottom upward — the usual his- 
toric direction. It is the intellectual 
classes that are leading. The origin of 
the movement was in 1886. That year 
is said to have marked a turning- 
point in the skepticism which had 
permeated literary Fiance during the 
Second Empire and in the fifteen 
years after 1870.’’ Indeed, the true 
| turning-point is said to have been 1870, 
when Germany conquered France, and 
the spirit of Luther rather than of Na- 
poleon reappeared in the German 
soldiers, who thrilled the Frenchmen 
with lLuther’s battle-hymn of the 
| Reformation, which the German king 
anton ein as ‘*God Almighty’s 
grenadier march.”’ The Atlantic essay- 
list says: — 








‘*The men who saw in 1870 that a 

nation can have no solidarity, no con- 
certed action, no greatness or ¢ff.ctive- 
ness, without faith and patience and sub- 
mission in its units,are the men who now, 
inthe maturity of their powers, are urging 
upon the rising generation the acquisition of 
moral qualities, latterly too much neglected 
by their compatriots. And the rising genera- 
t on — all those young men who are complet- 
ing their higher studies in the schools that 
cluster about the old Sorbonne — are said to 
be lending a very docile ear to these teachings. 
It we are to believe their leaders neither the 
ethical reygries of Renan, nor the positivism 
of Taine, for the naturalism of Zola, hold or 
satisfy any longer these youths who will form 
the France of fifteen or twenty years hence. 
They are manifesting a new desire for vital 
and tangible principle, for character testified 
in action; an indifference to some of the al- 
lurements of pleasure, which, if genuine, 
must strike one as novel in the French stu- 
dent; and, finally, the presence of that social- 
istic inclination that is the sign of the times. 
. . » [tis impossible to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of this movement.”’ 
So far, so good. We are not dis- 
posed to criticise a movement as im- 
portant as this is declared to be. Nev- 
ertheless we are somewhat chilled by 
the additional information as to the at- 
titude and teachings which are to do so 
much for France: — 

‘‘ Interest in the moral problem shows it- 
self variously in these French literary men. 
It declares itself by an attitude of meditative 
respect toward religion, dilettante and di- 
| vorced from all belief in dogma, but admir- 
ing and regretfully sympathetic. . . These 
writers not only admire, but wou!d desire to 
revive, the morality of the Christian religion, 
rigidly to enforce it, to make it the ever- 
present rule of every-day life, but all this 
while repudiating its orthodox, dogmatic 
foundations. There are, fiaally, a number — 
a very small number — of writers entirely 
within the Roman Catholic tradition and 
faith, who have contributed some invigorat- 
ing pages to the work of moral regeneration 
in France.”’ 


A Christian church of some sort — 
modified, modernized, what you will, 
but always a Christian church — is 
alone capable, writes M. Henry Béren- 
ger, ‘tof giving any safe direction 
to our contemporary democracy.” 
Well said; but again somewhat disap- 
pointing when we are told that ‘‘ the 
modern Frenchman, whose soul yearns 
for the Neo-Christianity, succeeds most 
often in finding Neo-Catholicism.” M. 
Desjardins, one of the leaders of the 
new movement, outlines no cult; but 
he wishes to found in France a lay re- 
ligious association, a Society of Moral 
Succor — somewhat after the fashion 


America. M. Desjardins’ ideal associa- 
tion is to include Catholics, Protest- 
ants, Jews, Neo-Kantians, men of all 
shades of belief; for the basis of ac- 
cord will be a common one, and there 
will be no disturbing dogmas to bring 
about division. The place given to 
Jews and to Jewish thought in the 
councils of the Neo-Christians is de- 
clared to be an interesting and a sig- 
nificant feature of the movement. We 
must confess that this movement is not 
Christian in the sense of evangelical 
Protestantism. It is Jewish, Catholic, 
Unitarian, ethical. It discards the use 
of truth asa means to goodness. It is 
volatile, intangible. Indeed, the Aflan- 
tic essayist patronizingly and critical- 
ly says: ‘* This religious glow must 
have a beauty, a mellowness, of mani- 
festation; it must not be, Jet us say, 
the raw Methodist emotionality.” As 
if to indicate what the religious glow 
and beauty and mellowness are to be, 
attention is called to the fact that the 
last two or three Salons at the Champ 
de Mars have had such representations 
as that of a modernized Jesus of Naz. 
areth sitting at meat in the house of 
a fashionable nineteenth-century pub. 





of Paris in the Franco-Prussian war a 


lican, with a Magdalene in the ball 


dress of the period prostrate at His 
feet. 

France is theatrical always. It deals 
in sheet lightning and stage thunder. 
It is sentimental, attitudinizing, in- 
tense, dramatic, superficial. There is 
a remnant that is not so. That rem- 
nant is Protestant and Huguenot. Un- 
til it becomes the power that makes 
for French righteousness, our hopes 
for the regeneration of the land and 
people will be involuntarily sup- 
pressed. 








Can We Touch the Pole? 


With men of adventurous temper the 
attempt to attain the impossible is a passion 
Defeat, instead of dampening, kindles afresh 
their enthusiasm. Arctic exploration is a 
chronic craze. The failure of 1876, which 
was thought to close the game, really muiti- 
plied the number of explorations. No less 
than three companies are now en route for the 
North Pole, each with more or less confidence 
of entering the gates of this closed para- 
dise. 

It may be of interest for us to know what 
the best informed men say of the probabil 
ities of success in these expeditions. In the 
September number of the North American 
Review G:n. A. W. Greely, the signal officer 
of the United States Army, and himself a 
practical Arctic explorer, prophesies ill-suc- 
cess in these daring enterprises. The Ganeral 
isan expert. His opinion carries with it the 
weight of wisdom and experience. Both are 
given against the possibility of getting much 
nearer the Pole on any side. Physical and 
inexorable conditions are against it. The 
frozen surfaces are rough and the cold un- 
bearable. The mercury freez3s in the ther- 
mometer, and the cold blisters the skin like 
scalding water. 

Of the three expeditions, that of Nansen is 
the most daring. He proposes to touch at 
Franz Josef’s Land, and thence to make his 
way by ship along the circumpolar channel 
to the open waters of Bering Sea. This 
circumpolar current is a theory only, 
and the success of the voyage is depend- 
ent on the absolute correctness of an im- 
probable theory. Nansen opened his plan 
to the Royal Geographical Society last No- 
vembar, when every one of the leaders, while 
admiring the superb courage of the Scandi- 
navian navigator, discredited the theory on 
which he was building his hopes of success. 
The disapproval of the distinguished Arctic 
navigators present — McClintock, Nares, In- 
glefield, Young, R-chardson and Hooker — 
was emphatic. 

The pian of Jackson is more feasib'e. He 
proposes to take a roate east of Greenland 
and proceed by dog train on the ice. In this 
way he may gain some additional informa. 
tion as to the eastern polar regions; but the 
cold will prevent his advancing very near the 
Pole. The two-edged sword continues to 
turn every way. 

Greely looks with most favor upon the ex 

pedition of Peary, who proposes to anchor in 
Inglefield Bay, and during the next summer 
move by mule and dog train toward the Pole. 
In this way be may be able to explore the 
north of Greenland, but will be likely to be 
stopped at about the parallel of 82 degrees by 
the waters which sweep around the north of 
Greenland. Peary may be able, at least, to 
test the accuracy of Greely’s declaration 
about the waters around Greenland, and if 
his supposition shall prove to be incorrect, 
the plucky American may be able to advance 
beyond the 82d parallel. But we are not to 
forget that the men best able to jadge, both 
by reason of scientific knowledge and expe 

rience in Arctic navigation, pronounce 
against the probability of securing any val 

uable results from the three current polar ex- 


peditions. 





Pupils in the Boston Schools. 


Boston may well be proud of her public 
schools, which have just opened for a new 
campaign of education. The total number of 
children in the city from five to fifteen years 
of age is 74,252. The numberin the public 
schoolsis 56,122. Ia private schools there 
are 10.893, The average number belonging 
to the day schools is 62,150, and in evening 
schools taught by the city are 5,289 pupils. 
O! these the kindergarten has 2,335; the pri- 
mary department, 25,400; the grammar de- 
partment, 30,183; and the Latin school 3,060 
In the various departments there are em- 
ployed 1.646 teachers. The total expense 
for the year ending July 30, 1893, was $2,- 
560,591.92. Of tnis sum $20,000 came from 
the tuition of non residents. From this it 
will be seen that the city is not ungenerous in 
her provision for the education of her youth. 
The Boston of today, though so largely for- 
eign, is ambitious to maintain the high rec- 
ord for education made by the fathers, and 
to furnish the means of education to the ris- 
ing generation which shall help to make them 
good citizens. 








PERSONALS. 


— Rev. W. J. Heath and wife, of Hyde 
Park, are oa their way to Chicago to visit 
the World’s Fair. 

— Rov. Dr. Samuel Wakefield, of the 
Pittsburgh Conference, now in his 95th year, 
has just issued a volume of sermons. 

—We are very happy to announce that 
Bishop Foss is rapidly improving in health, 
and has returned to his home in Philadelphia. 

— Rev. Edmund Root, a superannuated 
member of the Southern Illinois Conference, 
died, after a few days’ iliness, at Lobanon, 
Ill., Aug. 17. 

— Rev. B. Fay Mills will spend the fall 
and winter in the New England States, com- 
mencing his first series of meetings at 
Concord, N. H. 

— Rsv. Joseph Sanderson, D. D., the ge- 
nial and able editor of the Treasury of Re- 
ligious Thought, made a pleasant call at this 
Cffire last week. 

— Rev. Hugh Montgomery and wife sailed 
from L‘verpool, Sept.2. He expects to oc- 
cupy his own pulpit — tbe Central Church, 
Lowell — the 17¢h inst. 

— Rev. L. A. Markham, of Kansas Con- 
ference, died at his home in Baldwin, Kan., 
Aug. 27, after a protracted illness resulting 
from /a grippe, in his 621 year. 


— Rev. Isaac McAnn and wife will spend 
the fall and winter in Boydton, Va. He will 
have charge of the Boydton Institute and 
lecture in the theological department. 

—The distinguished English evangelist, 
Mr. Henry Varley, has just arrived in Chica 
go, at the request of Mr. Moody, to assist in 
the evangelistic services now so successfully 
in progress. 

— Rev. Dr. William Batler, who has been 
for sometime at Ocean Grove, and who 
spoke while there on missions with much of 
his old-time vigor, returns to his home in 
Newton Centre this week. 

— Rev. Peachy T. Wilson and wife, of the 
North India Conference, arrived at New York 
on Sept. 2, their stay of several months in 
Scotland having fully restored Mrs. Wilson's 
health. They have gone to Evanston, Ill. 








— Rev. E. H. Hughes and wife, of New- 
ton Centre, are greatly bereaved in the death 
of their infant daughter, Margaret. 

— We have received a pleasant letter from 
Rev. H. B. Swartz, who has recently gone as 
a missionary to Japan. He is to be in Tokyo 
this next year in charge of the Gospel So- 
ciety work there. His address is 15 Tsukiji, 
Tokyo. 


— Rev. Thomas Scott, of Marysville, Kan- 
sas, a member of the Kansas Conference, is 
visiting old friends in New England. It is 
sixteen years since he left Boston for labor in 
that field under the advice of Bishop Gilbert 
Haven. 

— Franklin Rand, of Milton, an honored 
member of the Wesleyan Association and a 
former publisher of Zion's HERALD, has 
been spending some days very pleasantly in 
a visit to Saratoga, Albany, and other parts 
of New York. 


— Mrs. Martha J. Sturtevant, of Boston, as 
@ result of the article upon Morristown Acad- 
emy which appeared in last week’s ZIon’s 
HERALD from the pen of Rev. Frederick 
Burrill Graves, has sent him a gift of $100 
to be forwarded to Mr. Hill. 


— Rev. J. R Hykes, for twenty years one 
of our most ¢fficient missionaries in Central 
China, has been appointed agent of tie Amer- 
ican Bible Society for China, in place of the 
late Dr. Wheeler. This is, in all respects, a 
very suitable appointment. 


— John G. Woolley, the eminent temper- 
ance advocate, has been engaged by the IIli- 
nois Christian Endeavor Societies to work in 
that State fora year. He will speak in every 
part of the State, and will everywhere be 
earnestly aided by the young people's socie- 
ties and the churches. 


— Rev. 8. L. Gracey, D. D., and family 
expect to reach San Francisco the pre:ent 
month. They will remain on the Pacific 
coast during the fall and winter probably. 
Dr. Gracey expects to take work at the next 
session of the New England Conference. His 
address is 1037 Market St., San Francisco, 
Cal. 


— Rev. Dr. A. J. Palmer, of St. Paul's, 
New York, and Koy. Edwin A. Schell, gen- 
eral secretary of the Epworth Leagae, have 
been invited to make addresses at the inaugu 
ral of Dr. Crawford as president of Allegheny 
College, in October. Dr. T. L. Flood, editor 
of the Ohautauguan, is chairman of the 
inaugural committee. 

— President Lane and Hon. Alden Spsare 
are the delegates of the Boston Merchants’ 
Association at the Sound Money Convention 
held this week in Washington. The Boston 
Journal, in making the announcement, ob- 
serves: ‘* Better representatives of our city's 
solid mercantile and financial interests 
could not have been selected.”’ 


— Dr. John Paton, of the New Hebrides, 
was in Canada during August, mainly in 
Eastern Ontario. He is now in Nova Scotia 
for a fortnight’s missionary speaking, and 
will then return to New York, where he will 
spend a few days before sailing. A series of 
meetings has been arranged for him in Great 
Britain, beginning about Oct. 15. 


— Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone left London last 
week for Scotland, and itis well understood 
that the Prime Minister will not be again 
seen in the House of Commons before ad- 
jourpment. He has been advised that change 
and entire rest are absolutely essential for 
him after the strain of the last six months, 
and Sir William Harcourt is to lead the 
House in the absence of bis chief. 


— Trumpet-Major Henry Joy has died at 
Chiswick, England, ia his 75:h year. It was 
he who sounded the charge for the Light 
Brigade at Balaclava, all the other regiment- 
al trumpeters following him. He entered the 
army at the age of fourteen, and had been 
rewarded during his long and distinguished 
career with four medals and four clasps, be- 
sides receiving military and civil pensions. 

— Prof. Blewett Lee, of Atlanta, Ga., has 
been secured by Northwestern J aiversity 
and will lecture on the subjects of ‘‘ Equity, 
Personal Property, and Constitutional Law ”’ 
at the Northwestern University Law School, 
Evanston. Prof. L-e has been a member of 
the faculty of the Atlanta Law School the 
last two years, lecturing upon the subj:cts 
of ‘* Evidence, Equity, and Constitutional 
Law.”’ 


— The Springfield Republican of Sapt. 5 
contains the following pleasant personal 
mention : — 

‘Prof. and Mrs. William North Rice of 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, were ip 
the city yesterday to visit their father, Rev. 
Dr. William Rice. They retarned last week 
from Europe, where they have spent a year 
with their son Edward, in delightfal travel, 
sight seeing and study. The son has re- 
mained abroad, and will continue his studies 
for the present in Manich.”’ 


— Rev. J. D. Pickles, of Trinity Church, 
Worcester, was urgently pressed to accept 
the principalship of Genesse Wesleyan 
Seminary at Lima, N.Y. He is in many 
respects admirably qualified to succeed in 
the management of an educations! instita- 
tion; but his love for the pastorate and his 
loyalty to conviction constrained him to de- 
cl ne the position,and Rev. William R Reese, 
A. M., of Wyoming Conference, pastor of 
Central Church, Wilkesbarre, Pa., was last 
week elected principal. 


— Rev. Isaac Sherman, who was for sev- 
eral years a supply in the N. E. Southern 
Conference, laboring with marked success in 
a number of charges until failing health 
forced him to retire from public service some 
seven years ago, was struck by a passing 
train near his home in East Thompson, Conn., 
onthe morning of Sept. 1, from which he 
never rallied. He passed quietly away in 
his home on Monday at 24.™. The funeral 
services was held in the church, Rev. E. 
Tirrell and the pastor, Rev. L. H. Massey, 
officiating. 


— The New York Tribune says that ‘‘ Lowis 
Miller, of Akron, Ohio, who was chosen 
president of the International Association of 
Sunday-school Workers, at St. Louis, is one 
of the best known men in that field in Amer- 
ica. He is sixty six years old, and has been 
active in Sunday-school work for forty years. 
Mr. Miller is president of the Chautauqua 
Assembly, and is a Methodist; he was chosen, 
in fact, in recognition of that denomination, 
in accordance with an unwritten law of rota- 
tion in the Association. Mr. Miller has the 
further distinction of being the father-in-law 
of Thomas A. Edison.” 


— Rev. E. C. Bass, D. D., of Newport, 
R. I., sends the following interesting note: — 


“‘ The recent death of Rev. Hu Yong Mi 
in China recalls to mind tne session of the 
Vermont Conference in 1864 at St. Jobnsbary. 
Bishop Janes p.esided. Oa Satarday, April 
16, the first Question, ‘ Who are admitted on 
Trial?’ was asked, and in the list of six 
names appears Hu Yong Mi. The Bishop 
informed the Conference that this was the 
first native Chinese convert ever admitted to 
an Annual Conference. Immediately Rev. 
D. P. Hulburd arose and suggested that the 
Conference rise and sing the Doxology as an 
expression of gratitude to God for the great 
privilege of receiving this brother into the 
Conference. Hegel no - who was pres- 

forgotten that moment. 
ar sy 1872 Bro. Hu was admitted to full 
membership ip the Conference at Chelsea. 
At the session in Bellows Falls in 1875 be was 
transferred to East Maine Conference. Ver- 
mont and Vermont Conference have made 
not a little good history. The distinguished 


honor of thus receiving Hu Yong Mi and re- 
— in his fellowsbip for eleven years, is 
y no means one of the least honors of that 
Conference. And Hu Y Mi was worthy 
AC place with any body of Christian mun- 
sters.”’ 


— William Miller Vinton, the eldest son of 
Rev. Porter M. Vinton, died at his father’s 
home in Pawtucket, R. [., on Sunday, Sept. 3, 
at the age of 28 years. The deceased was a 
young man of great promise and of exemplary 
Christian character. He had graduated with 
honor from Yale University, and was prepar- 
ing for his chosen profession in the Law School 
of Boston University. He had been indisposed 
for several days, but no serious results were 
apprehended until within about three hours 
of his death. Brother and Sister Vinton and 
the two younger brothers are in great sorrow, 
but are comforted of God. 


— Rev. Gaetano Conti, who is endorsed in 
the highest terms by Dr. E. 8, Stackpole and 
Supt. Bart, has been transferred by Bishop 
Vincent from Foggia, Italy, to Boston to 
labor under the auspices of the Boston Mis- 
sionary and Church Extension Society. He 
arrived last week with his family, The man- 
agement of the North End Mission has gen- 
erously donated the use of their mission hall 
for this work. The first service was held 
there on Sunday afternoon, at which 135 
Italians were present, and at the close of Mr. 
Conti’s eloquent address they all came for 
ward and gave him and his wife a hearty 
welcome to Boston. There are above 15,000 
Italians in Boston and only one Protestant 
mission among them. Oar Methodist City 
Missionary Society should be ably sustained 
and heartily commended for its courage in 
securing such an able worker in this impor- 
tant field. 


—H. P. Mann, of Cincinnati, sends the 
following sad announcement : — 

‘* The sad news comes to me that my wife's 
father, Rev. Joseph Colby,died at his home in 
Gorbam, Me., last Wednesday. After many 
years’ service as pastor in the Maine Confer- 
ence and as presiding elder of every district, 
he was forced several years ago to give up 
active labor, and for two or three years has 
been in great feebleness and suffering —a 
direct result of overwork while chaplain in 
the army. His labors in the ministry have 
been signally blessed in the leading of 
many souls to Christ. While Father Colby 
has gone to receive a victors crown resplen- 
dent with meny stars, to his home circle and 
to the church has come an irreparable loss. 
In Father Colby’s much-read Bible there is 
written opposite many a promise: ‘T. and 
P.,’ with a date. When asked for an ex- 
planation of these, he said on that date that 
promise was (ried and proved. Could the 
saintly hand once more turn to his favorite 
Psalm—the 23i1—he could place opposite 
the fourth verse, ‘ T. and P., Sept. 6, 1893.””’ 


— One of the delegates from India to the 
Religious Congress at Chicago will cook and 
serve his own food while in this country. His 
name is Virchard A. Ganthe, a member of 
the Jain community in Bombay. William 
Pipe, representing the chairman of the gen 
eral committee on the Religious Congress, 
who went to meet the Indian delegates, 
explained the arrangements made for Ganthe. 
‘*T have obtained permission,’ he said, ‘' of 
the railroad to allow him, while going to and 
from Chicago, to do his own cooking in the 
dining car. At Saratoga, where we stop a 
day, and in Chicago, I have asked that a 
small gas stove be supplied for his use. If 
Ganthe should eat any food cooked by any 
one but a Jain, orallow any other person to 
touch one of the dishes from which he eats, 
he would be a heretic to his religion. The 
native food is strictly vegetarian. He came 
near starving on his way to London because 
he couid not get proper vegetable food.’’ 


— Mention was made in last week's Her- 
ALD of the dangerous illness of Mrs. Belle 
8. Goodwin, of Malden. We are greatly 
pained to announce that she died Sept. 6. 
The immediate cause of her death was biood- 
poisoning, the result of a critical operation 
Mrs. Goodwin was in her 321 year, and 
leaves, to mourn their loss, a husband and a 
little daughter, parents, two brothers, and a 
sister. She was always the picture of health, 
attractive, enthusiastic, cheery, the idol of 
tie little people, for whom she was ever plan- 
ning interesting surprises in her original 
methods of conducting children’s meetings. 
The announcement of her decease will be a 
violent shock and the occasion of profound 
grief to a large circle, who had come to know 
Mrs. Goodwin in her very efficient work in 
the churches in connection with the Junior 
Epworth Leagues. As president of the Jan 
ior Lyague of New England her addresses 
at conventions and mass meetings were par 
ticularly pertinent, interesting and helpfal. 
She was also president of the flourishing 
Janior Leagues of Centre and Balmont 
Churches, Malden, where her sympathetic 
presence will be sorely missed. She seemed 
to be just the helper needed for this important 
department of the League work. Her loss 
at this writing appears almost irreparab!e. 
We unite with the multitade who will tenderly 
sympathize with this stricken family, and 
who will pray that the richest consolations of 
Divine grace may be granted unto them. 


— First Church, Bangor, tendered Mr. and 
Mrs. M. P. C. Withers a reception on 
the evening of September 7, in observance of 
their golden wedding. The evening was 
stormy, but a very large number were pres- 
ent to congratulate the honored couple and 
to evince their love and vereration. The 
pastor, Rev. J. M. Frost, presided, and was 
ably supported by competent committees. 
The decorations were peculiarly attractive. 
Several preachers were present, among them 
Revs. G. D. Lindsay, A. 8. Ladd, Ammi 
Prince, W. T. Jewell, H. E, Foss, and Mer- 
ritt C. Beale. After prayer by Mr. Lindsay, 
Mr. Henry B. Dunbar, in behalf of the 
church, presented Mr. and Mrs. Withers with 
two costly easy chairs. felicitous remarks 
were made by Messrs. Frost, Lindsay, Ladd 
and Jewell. Greetings from absent friends 
were read. These exercises were followed 
by a delightful social hour, during which 
hundreds personally spoke to the guests of 
the evening, both of whom, in a few choice 
words, expressed their love for the people and 
their appreciation of the touching tribute 
conveyed by their reception and valuable 
gifts. Bountifal refreshments still further 
added to the enjoyment of the evening. 
The whole affair was generously conceived 
and most beautifully carried out. Mrs, 
Withers (née Lucinda Lake Beale, daughter 
of Rav. Oliver Beale) has been a member of 
this church for sixty years,and Mr. Withers 
for the fifty years of his married life. 
Their labors have been unselfish and un- 
ceasing, and their influence gracious and 
helpfal toa remarkable degree. It is small 
wonder that the people now rise up and call 
them blessed. 


— We tender heartiest congratulations to 
Rev. Dr. William Rice and wife, of Spring. 
fidld, who reach the golden anniversary of 
their marriage upon the 13th inst., the date 
of the publication of this issue of the Her- 
ALD. Asa potent factor in our New England 
Methodism, reaching back to the days when 
it took on its heroic and aggressive stamp 
and was felt in its inflaence upon the entire 
denomination, Dr. Rice is, perhaps, without 
peer. Though this anniversary is a reminder 
of long years of life, yet he has never grown 
old. A student by nature and habit, a dis- 
criminating lover of the truth, he has held to 
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the old, and fearlessly appropriated and 


His record as minister, re- 
former, theologian and litterateur, is pre-em- 
inent. His work as city librarian in Spring- 
field has been epochal, but as a friend and 
helper of his brethren in the ministry and in 
How 
that appreciation finds expression we shall 
Mrs. Rice has been the 


In sympathy with him in ail his 
studies and literary work, which she has 
closely shared, she has been the light and 


We are anxious that all of our Methodist 
people should see a copy of Zion's HERALD 
Ad- 
ditional numbers will be printed from week 
to week in order to supply all demands for 
They will be sent to the 
preacher-in-charge in packages, free of ex- 
pense, or in single wrappers to individuals. 
It will aid greatly in securing new subscrib 
ers if ministers will at once order a supply of 


On the 21 page this week will be found the 
sermon of Dr. James Mudge, which we had 
promised to our readers. It is scholarly and 


For the purpose of more thoroughly special- 
izing its course of instruction and giving un- 
usual emphasis to practical topics and new 
methods of ministerial work, our Boston 
School of Theology adds to its faculty for the 
year about to open, twelve new lecturers, 
many of them, like the majority of the pro- 
fessors, successful former graduates of the 


The alterations in North College, Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn., are 


the money was given by John Emory Andrus, 


The School of Theology of Boston Univer- 


The matriculation day 


‘‘who not only draw 


but draw souls to the Saviour, are men 
and Simpson and 
Maclaren and Newman Hall and Phillips 
Brooks and Moody and McNeill, have a clear 
conviction of vital spiritual truth and a firm 


The Presbyterian missionaries in Korea 
include the Presbyterian Church, witn ten 
men and eleven women; the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church, three men and four women; 
the Australasian Presbyterian Church, one 
man and eleven women, and two independ- 
have organized 
themselves into a single advisory body to be 
known as the Presbyterian Council of Korea, | on « Rovivals.’’ 
with a view of becoming one Presbyterian | for the Methodist brethren. 


The following note received from Rev. 
Thomas Tyrie, of Lawrence, is an encourag- 
ing word of appreciation, and makes a very 
practical and forcefal suggestion to our min- 
to our Prospectus, he 


**Can it be that you are going to give us 
that feast of fat things and not raise the price 
of the Heratp? I cannot understand bow 
such a binqust can be furnished for $2.50 | ont the summer. 

Perhaps if the owners of the HERALD 
(the preachers) will each bring ten more of 
nis friends than usual to the feast, the prob- 


At Lasell Seminary for young women, 
Auburndale, some important chaxges have 
been made in the building during the present 
Electric lighting has been intro- 
duced through the house, the old organ 
removed from the chapel, and a handsome 
5-foot fire-place and mantel put in its place, 
The most important change in the personnel 
is the limit set for the admission of irregular 
Beginning with this September, 
none such are admitted unless they are at 
least eighteen years old or have been grad- 


‘‘ Australian Methodists are wise enough 
to appreciate the works of Dr. R. W. Dale. 
The Minutes of their last Conference shows 
that Dr Dale's ‘Nine Lictures on Preach- 


bationers in the theological course, while his 
lecture on ‘ The Atonement’ and his ‘ Ephe- 
sians’ appear in the list of books suggested 
for the guidance of the reading of proba- 
We note, also, in the same list Dr. 


Henry Rogers’ ‘Saperhuman Origin of the 
Bible,’ and Dr. Cave’s ‘Scriptural Sacrifice ’ 


Convention, which was 
held last week in Worcester, was largely 
attended, and the proceedings were earnest 
Rev. Louis Albert Banks, 
D.D., of this city, was nominated for gov- 
Dr. Banks is too well known to our 
readers to need characterization in these col- 
The balance of the ticket was as 
H. C. 
Smith, of Haydenville; secretary of state, 
Samuel B. Shapleigh, of Boston; treasurer, 
of Somerville; 
auditor, Alfred H. Evans, of Ashburnham; 
attorney-general, Robert F. Raymond, of 


Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, thus expresses his 


‘*A Bishop can go tc some places; the 
weekly newspaper can go to every home if|an 
The pastor 
can make a visit now and then; his faithful 
coadjutor will go fifty-two times a year, 
the seed that he sows, deep- 
ening the good impressions he has made, It 
is a sort of telephone by which all the family 
can converse with one another—a class- 
By it the revival 
note struck in one place echoes in every part 
of our Methodism. The goou word printed 
multiplies into a million of words. The weekly 
family religious newspaper is, next to the 
ministry, the most effi:ient agent in the work 


Atthe recent Northfield Conference, Pres- 
ident Gates, of Ambherst, speaking of the 
peace universal 


Jacob Chamberlain, the missionary, ‘‘ How 
did you find the consciousness of sin in 
‘1 rever but once heard a man 
I took it for 
granted that they were sinners, and that they 
knew it; but once, as I was preaching, a 
Brahmin interrupted me, ‘I deny your prem- 
I do not need to be 
For a moment I was abashed. Then 
I said, ‘ But what do your neighbors say?’ 








a widow of her inheritance.’ The Brahmin 
went out of the house, and I never saw him 
agein.”’ 


Rev. C. A. Littlefisld, of Asbury Church. 


note, with seven new subscribers secured on 
Sunday, Sept. 10. He already had avery larg. 
list of subscribers. He says: — 


** Enclosed find a list of new subscribers 
to Zions Hernatp. My people very gener 
ally take the HeraLp asa resultof my ca 
ing their attention to it year by year. | « 
not fiad it difficult to interest them in 
They seem to regard it asa favor for me ; 
call their attention to your special off:r. 
find the HERALD @ most serviceable ally 
my work among the people. I wish ao 
pastors would ask the Lvaguers to ta! 
Many members of my League do, and ; 
seem to enjoy it more and more Yo 
making for us a mostexcellent paper, ar 
is a pleasure to commend it to the people 
ought to be in every Methodist home in >) 

E 1gland.’’ 


y) 


Rev. Dr. George P. Mains sends u< 
14th annual report of the Brooklyn Cho 
Society, of which he is superintendent 
secretary. We have examined the same 
interest and profit. What he says of 


Our readers will find the 7:h page especially urgency upon our denomination in Broo! . 


is true of a multitude of our large citi 


** The time has come when our loca! M 
odism, in the spirit of the broadest ali.» 
thought, shouid gird itself solicitou. », 
prayerfally, mightily, for a forward mar: 
of Christian conquest within the ever-ex >. 
ing walls of Brooklyn itself. To say nothing 
about our great duties and splendid opporty 
nities in this sphere,Methodism cannot nex 
this policy without thereby jeopardizing ji. 
own very existence. The relentless logic of 
the city’s growth telis us in terms not to be 
misunderstood that the successful char’) of 
tomorrow must be the aggressive church 
This logic is more anc more asserting i(s«/! 
in the best thought of other Christian b 
The Baptist churches of this city are alrea 
far in the lead in this work of loca! chor 
extension. The Congregational churches 
have just formed themselves into a connec- 
tional church extension society, and : 
have put a general superintendent of this 
d| work into the field. There is every prospect 
of their spending large amounts of mone; 
for this work inp the very near fatur 





We are very grateful for the many appre- - 
Ciative words that have come to us concern- 
ing our Prospectus for 1894, and especially 
that so many of our ministers have already 
the canvass for new sub- 


University Senate First M 
The University Senate of the M 
Episcopal Church created by the last © 
Conference (see D.scipline, * 323) wil 
its first session in the city of Syracuse, ! 

on Monday, Sept. 25, at 9 o'clock a. » 
1 time and place bave been chosen for the 
venience of the considerable number of mem 
bers of the Senate who will be present at S 
acuse University on the preceding Friday ar 
Saturday at the annual meeting of the As 
ciation of Methodist Episcopal College Pres 
idents, and who may desireto be in Chicag 
the following Wednesday, the date announce 
»| as the presentation day of Methodism at th 
Columbian Exposition. 


WILLIAM F. WARREN 


’ 


, 


Bes!ton, Sept. 1. 








Ghe Conferences. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 
Boston District. 


Boston. — The Evangelical Alliance met 
Monday in Bromfield St. Church. A num- 
ber of interesting addresses were delivered 
Rev. C. L. Goodell spoke 


The Preachers’ Meeting opens next Mon- 
day, Sept. 18, at 10.30 a.m. Tne semi-an- 
nual election occurs. 


Ma‘tapan. — Rev. Ismar J. Peritz, of N. Y. 
Confereace, is supplying this church. Dar 
ing August he taught Hebrew and lectured 
at Round Lake Assembly. Congregations 
are increasing. 

Alliston. — Rev. C. H. Hanaford has 
faithfully occapied his own pulpit through- 


North Boston District. 


Charlestown, Monument Square. — Rev. 
Gao. W. Mansfield, the pastor, left on Tues- 
day of this week for Chicago to visit the 
Wofld’s Fair. Several members of bis 
church accompanied him. 


Somerville, Flint St. — This church en- 
j»yed having the services of its own pastor, 
Rev. C. M, Melden, all through the vacation 
months. 


Woburn. — Dr. G. A. Crawford, the pas- 
tor, preached in his pulpit every Sunday 
during the summer. The indications for a 
good spiritual work are cheering. 


Lynn District. 


Eas! Boston, Sirlin Immanuel Mission 
(Swedish).— Riv. John G. Nelson is the 
earnest, devoted pastor of this young churc! 
Organized last Jane, it now has 16 members 
and 18 probationers. It holds its meetings 
in the Immigrants’ Home. 


Salem, Lafayette St. — Six persons have 
recently been received into church member- 
ship. The pastor's salary has been raised 
$400. Improvements and repairs to the ex- 
tent of $5,000 have been undertaken this very 
week. Progress in every line is indicated 
here. Dr. Geo. F. Eaton, the pastor, is en- 
couraged in his work. 


Ma'den, Oentre Ohurch. — A baptistry, 
with fiiely-appointed dressiog-rooms, has 
been put into the vestry of this church at an 
expense of $400. Last Sunday evening, 
after a prayer meeting of deeply spiritual in 
terest, the pastor, Dr. J. M. Lsonard, im- 
mersed eight persons. The Methodist 
churches of the city will share in the bene. 
fits of this new equipment for baptismal serv 
ice. 


Lynn, Maple Street, —This church has 
been undergoing extensive repairs. Oa San- 
day, Aug. 24, reopening services were held. 
The audience room has been re-frescoed, re- 
cushioned and re-carpeted. These improve- 
ments render the interior one of the finest in 
the city. Extensive changes in the basement 
are contracted for, but not yet completed. 
The total expense will be about $2,300. At 
the morning service Bishop Mallalieu preached 
excailent and helpfal sermon on 
*“* Faith.’’ He was followed by Dr. Knowles 
in brief congratulatory remarks. Rev. J. 
W. Higgins, of Chelsea, preached in the even- 
ing on ‘True Riches.” Large congrega- 
tions were present at both services. Mrs. 
Grace Weiser Davis will commence revival 
services Sunday evening, Sept. 17. Rev. Ed- 
ward Higgins, the pastor, rightly rejoices in 
these signal indications of prosperity during 
the first year of his present pastorate. 


Tap'eyville. — At a recent communion 1° 
joined the church from probation, 2 by letter, 
and lon probation. Rev. L. W. Adams, 
pastor. 


Glouces‘er, Prospect St. — The pastor, Rev, 
W. F. Cook, is preaching on successive Sun- 
day evenings a series of sermons on “ Life in 
Gloucester.”” Twoof them bear the titles, 
‘The Pharisee in Gloucester,’ ‘“‘The Good 
Samariian in Gloucester.” The Daily Times 
of that city gives full and appreciative re- 
ports. 

Baliardvale. — This place and Wilmington 
have been formed into acircuit. Rov. T. A- 
(Continued on Page 5.) 





Thereupon, one cried out, ‘ He cheated me 
in trading horses;’ another, ‘ He defrauded 


Springfield, sends the following suggestiy. 
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She Family. 


ACROSS THE STREAM. 


MRS B A HAWKINS. 





Sometimes when | rice in tae morning 
And |ook across the stream, 

So clear in the dimpling sunshine 
Tae further green shores gleam, 

It seems such a little distance 
That bridges the narrow space, 

We can almost grasp each other's hands, 
And look in each cther’s face. 


Bat again I rise in the morning, 
A morning cold and gray, 
When the fog hangs thickly over 
The beautiful, sparkling bay; 
And I see no other shore, 
Tnough I strain my longing eyes, 
Yet { know beyond the fog and mist 
Ave the fields of Paradise. 


And I pray to be contented 
When the clouds hang dark and low, 

To waik by faith when the sight grows dim, 
And to trust where [ may not know. 

But no cloud will dim heaven's headlands, 
And by sight, not faith, I 11 see 

Ia that beautifal, joyous morning 
That will dawn some day for me. 


Providence, R. I. 





MOTHER’S HYMNS. 


Hosbed are those lips, their earthly song is ended ; 
Toe singer sleeps at last; 

W atle I sit gazing at ber arm-chair vacant, 
Ana toink of days long past. 


Tas room still echoes with the old-time music, 
As, singing soft and low 
faove grand, sweet hymas, the Christian's conso 
lation, 
She rocks her to and fro. 


Some that can stir the heart like shouts of triumph 
OF loud-toned trumpet’s call. 

Biadiog the peop'e prostrate fall before Him, 
** And crown Him — Lora cf ais.’ 


And tender notes, filled with melodious rapture, 
Chat leaned upon His word, 

Rose in those strains of solemn, dcep ¢ ffsction, 

* [love Thy kangdom, Lord.” 


Safe hidden in the wondrous ‘* Rock of Ages,”’ 
Soe nace farewell to fear; 

Sure that her Lord wouia always genily lead her, 
She read her title clear. 


Joyful she saw ‘From Greenland’s icy mount- 
ains”’ 
The g spel flag unfarled ; 
And knew by faith ‘“*The morning light is 
breaking "’ 
Over a sinful world. 


‘* There is a fountain’’ — how the tones triumphant 
Kose in viciorious strains — 
‘*Filea with that precious blood, for all the ran- 
some), 
Deawa from Immanuel’s veins.’’ 


Dear saint, in heavenly mansions 
folded, 
Safé ta God’s fostering love, 
She joins with rapture 10 the blissfal chorus 
Of those bright choirs above. 


long since 


There, where no tears are known, no pain nor 
sorrow, 
Safe beyond Jordan's roll, 
Spe lives forever with her blessed Jesus, 
The Lover of her soul 


— Boston Journal. 





THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 


O Thou, who all my life hast crowned 
With better things than I could ask, 
Be it today my bumbe task 
To own from cep.bs of grief profound, 
Tbe many sins, which darken through 
What little good 1 do! 
— Alice Cary. 
* ” - 

If broad daylight should never be yours on 
this side the grave, He will hold your feet in 
the twilight that they shall not stumble. — 
F. W. Faber. 

7 = * 

God makes crosses of great variety; He 
makes some of iron and iead that look as if 
they must crush; some of straw that seem so 
light. and yet are no less difficult to carry; 
some He makes of gold and precious stones 
that dszzie the eye and excite the envy of the 
spectators, but in reality are as well able to 
crucify as those which are so much dreaded. 
— Fénelon. 


. 
a * 


Good deeds can never die. Death has no 
dominion over them. He who performs them 
wins for himself the power of endless life. 
However obscure, however ignoble he may 
be, however humble his service, he has opened 
a fountain whose waters fail not. Like Al- 
cur, which from its native isle flowed 
through the salt sea fresh and sweet, and 
bubbled up in the higher and wider lands of 
the continent, so does this deed of yours, 
this «ct of faith and grace and love, flow 
from this little islet of time under the salt 
sea of death and break forth in brightness 
and refreshment on the boundless highlands 
of eternity. — Bishop Gilbert Haven. 


~ 
* - 


Not wrath, dear Lord, Thy mercy seals. 
Our own unrighteous hands 

Hold back Thy shining chariot wheels, 
And rob the wistful lands. 


For none shall walk in perfect white 
Till every soul be clean; 

So close for sorrow and delight 
These human spirits lean. 


But thou go forth and do thy deed, 
In forest and in town, 

Nor sigh for ease, while pain and need 
Are plucking at thy gown. 


And thus, when bitter turneth sweet, 
And every beart is blest, 

Perchauce to thee God's hand shal! mete 
His unimagined rest. 


— Katherine Lee Bates. 
s . . 

‘There is sadness around us everywhere, be- 
cause we are living ina world which is full 
ot God, and yet does not see Him. Most of 
us who think we see are more than half 
biind. The sorrow is none the less real for 
heing an unconscious one. There are His 
firm foundations beneath us, reaching up to 
meet our wavering feet; there are His eternal 
heavens above us, near and clear, beckoning 
us upward ; but we linger, crippled, lonely, and 
dark,in our own shadows, beside the wide open 
Beautiful Gate within which He waits for us 
with His healing, comforting strength. It is 
not always to be so. Life knows that her 


Lord is near. She will arise and go forth to 
meet Him. 


“« The world sits at the feet of Christ, 
Unkcowing, blind, and unconsoled; 
It yet shall touch His garment’s fold, 
And feel the heavenly Alchemist 
Transmute its very dust to gold.” 


— Lucy Larcom. 


Every now and then a conscience, among 
the men and women who live easy, thought- 
less lives, is stirred, and some one looks up 
anxiously, holding up some one of the pretty 
idlenesses in which such people spend their 
days and nights, and says, ‘Is this wrong? 
Is it wicked to do this?” And when they 
get their answer, ** No, certainly not wicked,” 
then they go back and give their whole lives 
up to doing their innocent little piece of use- 
lessness again. Ah! the question is not 
whether that is wicked, whether God will 
punish you for doing that. The question is 
whether that thing ie keeping other better 
things away from you; whether behind its 
little bulk the vast privilege and dignity of 
duty is hid from you; whether it stands be- 
tween God and your soul. If it does, then it 
is an offence to you, and though it be your 


right hand or your right eye, cut it off, pluck 
it out, and cast it from you. The advantage 
and joy will be not in its absence, for you 
will miss it very sorely, but in what its loss 
reveals, in the new life which lies beyond it, 
which you will see stretching out and tempt- 
ing vou ag soon as it is gone. — Phillips 
Brooks. 


In this world the great purpose is the de- 
velopment of character. This is the school- 
life. You and 1 are littie scholars. And 
when the almighty, all-wise Teacher is 
sveeaking, the child should keep still. When 
He appoints us hard lessons, we should learn 
them. The mightiest lesson to be learned in 
this world is to let God have His way. Your 
brain and mv brain are not big enough to 
comprehend the mysteries of Divine Provi- 
dence; but your heart and my heart may 
trust Him enough to say: I will submit! I 
am silenced! I open not my mouth because 
Thou didst it! — Rev. Theodore Cuyler, D. D. 


Love to God must show itself by love to 
our neighbor. If we try to live on ore table 
of the Decalegue, or on one part of the Lord's 
Prayer, we become like a boat with one oar 
or a bird with one wing. If the hand be out- 
stretched in supplication toward God, it must 
also be opened in benefaction toward men. 
There is great danger of partiality in our 
choice of God's commandments. Many a 
man practicaily says: ‘* This commandment 
harmonizes with my taste; therefore, I thal) 
perform it. That one does not ; therefore I sbal! 
neg ectit. This one is in line with my social 
relations; that one is not. I shall obey the 
one and neglect the other. This one is es- 
sential to salvation; I shall perform it. That 
one is not; therefore I shall neglect it.” 
Such an attitude as this is unworthy of a true 
Christian man. He never asks, How little 
can I do and be saved? he simply inquires, 
** Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” — 
R. S. MacArthur, D. D. 


The kingdom has always come through 
the faith of the consecrated few. Great in- 
stitutions and organizations have nearly al 
ways come to plant themselves squarely 
across the march of the divine purposes. By 
the consecration of single souls, and small 
groups of souls, has righteousness been in 
creasing with the ages. By the few listen- 
ing spirits have God's great thoughts been 
spoken; and the few obedient lives have 
wrought the heavenly doi: g of His wilin the 
earth’s epochal hours. The race has entered 
its holier eras of wider freedom and purer 
justice atthe heels of humble and patient 
souls whom it sc: fled while it followed. It 
is the majesty of simple goodness in single 
characters that reveals God in converting and 
conquering power to the world. By no other 
Organization than the fellowship which each 
man fiods while walking the path of obe- 
dience to the will of God can the world be 
altogether overcome, and the dream of world- 
wide brotherhood become an eternal fact. 
‘* If the single man,” says Emerson, speaking 
according tu the gospe), ‘* plant himself in 
domitably upon his divine instincts, and 
there abide, the buge world will come round 
to him.’’ — George D. Herron, D. D, 





IN THE KINGDOM OF PATIENCE. 


MRS C F WILDER. 


OHN had been groaning for days witb 
toothache. I had urged the extraction 
of the tooth, but the excuses for not having 
it done showed the inventive genius of an 
Edison. Ouxe evening he sat, with feet on his 
foot-rest, face bowed into his hands, groan- 
iog over his eufterings like ‘‘a sick girl,” 
when I begged permission to read a few lines 
from a book that is a great favorite of mine. 
For consent I obtained only a deeper 
groan. But, like a doctor who feels it his 
duty to probe a wound, or like a minister so 
wrought upon by the spiritual needs of his 
people that he musters courage to point his 
finger aud say, ‘**Thou art the man,’ I be- 
gan: — 
‘+ * When you see a Christian suffer well, 
smiling in a spirit of unmurmuring patience, 
so that his family need not suffer with him or 
his wife and children agonize over the same 
pain, such an ove always proves a blessing 
by his power to move you to better purposes 
of life. You long to be like him as he is 
like Christ. If you, who read or hear thie, 
have not this patience, it must be plain to you 
that for want of it your character is all dis- 
order and confusion. There can be nothing 
of genuine greatness about you if you are 
without the virtue of patience. You begin to 
reign the moment you begio to suffer 
well cither poverty, sickness, toothache, 
losses, treacheries, misrepresentations, per- 
secutions, or any physicai pain. When you 
groan and writhe under pain or sorrow or 
loss, then you are like a slave under the lash 
of amaster. It iseasy to be benevolent or 
beneficent; it is easy to do and admire the 
right act, but to bear pain or trouble or evil, 
and be patient, that is the hard part.’ ”’ 
** Now, Carline, how much of that is in the 
book, and how much did you make up as you 
read?’’ asked John, lifting his flashed face. 
For reply I passed him the book, and went 
to the dining-room to see that the sufferer 
had for supper an unusually excellent cup of 
tea. 
The next day I was reading in that fifth 
chapter of Matthew, and as I read over the 
Beatitudes, to my surprise [ found that the 
preacher to her husband was not herself 
within the kingdom of patience. I wonder 
how many Christians have entered therein 
There is really nothing which so draws us 
to Christ and Christianity as the sweet pa- 
tience of one of His suffering ones; yet when 
the angel of pain and heart-ache comes to us, 
it is the hardest burden we are called to 
carry. | wonder if that is why Christ taught, 
Jirst, “* Blessed are the meek,” ** Blessed are 
the poor in spirit.” 
The other day I said to one of the Lord’s 
martyrs and saints, who, on what he sup- 
poses is his death-bed, is testing his willing- 
ness to suffer God's will, ‘I have offered 
what may be a selfish prayerin regard to my 
life-work. But, you know, Paul tells us to 
covet the best gifts.” 
** Do you remember what else Paul says?” 
replied the saint, turning his bright eyes 
toward me and trying to smile, that I need 
not see the pain he was suffering. Never be- 
fore came the thought of what Paul meant 
by ‘the more excellent way” he would 
show to those who coveted the power and 
ability to do. 
The seeking and the doing areeasy. We 
can readily learn the way into the kingdom 
of works; but, oh! the paradox — a kingdom 
of patience! 
Every shade of meaning in that word ps- 
tience or meekness expresses what the natu- 
ral man refuses to have become a part of his 
character, and it takes a long time for us to 
learn that no one but a God would have in- 
culcated in His doctrines a spirit of meeknees 
— patience. 


} @ar, and in clear, distinct tones, toat could be heard in 


reign. But to simply endure for the sake of 
entering into a kingdom — to most of us this 
is the experimentum crucis. 

We can, in the great trials of life, sometimes 
see God’s hand, sometimes realize that He 
directs the steps. We learnto bow to His 
will in the death of a child, a loved one, or 
the loss of a fortune. But that we are to be 
submissive, meek, patient, while enduring 
twinges of neuralgic pain or in the loss ofa 
shirt button — we never thought! 

When our darling died we said, ** Thy will 
be done.”” We summoned al! our fortitude 
to endure a sickness caused by the effort to 
save a human life. But whenthe nose of 
our choice majolica pitcher vanished in the 
hands of a careless servant, or there came 
twipges of neuralgia caused by a draft in the 
cars or in church — why, that was another 
matter ! 

Was it? Does not everything that comes to 
us, even though allowed to come by the 
wickedness or heedlessness of another, come 
from God? And every pain or sorrow, even 
though caused by our own ignorance or an- 
other’s mistake or sin, is allowed by God to 
work out in us some good, some divcipline. 
And if we can be patient in the little trials 
we daily meet, are we not on a higher p'ane 
in the spiritual life than we should be if pa- 
tient only in those places where the act would 
excite the attention or admiration of the 
world around us? It would require much 
less piety for the average Christian to go to 
the stake and be burned than it does to go 
through a life-time of the smoke and smudge 
some have to endure. 

Now, John is a saint of the first order, but 
he has begun to wear us all out with his 
toothache, aud it has only been his burden 
forafew days. But just think of some 
‘* John” or ** Carline” having an ache of 
some sort and making the whole family en- 
dure the same ache for not only a week, or a 
month, or a year, but foralifetime! [know 
a daughter who bore her mother’s neuralgic 
pains for thirty years! ‘ Martyrdom?” 
What is a quick fire, Christ in the pain, an 
admiring world to look on, and endless glory, 
compared to the slow fire, blisters, burns, 
smoke, smudge, nagging, groaning, complain- 
ing, tied to one home and a fietful invalid 
for thirty years, and heaven only in eight at 
afardistance? Oh! the martyrs are not all 
dead! 

Yet we talk about doing God’s will! How 
easy todo! How hard to suffer! For whom 
of u3 is it a p'easant path that leads into the 
kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ? 

Manhattan, Kan. 





ABOUT WOMEN. 


— Miss V. V Dodge, of Washington, D. C., 18 
one cf the best known cf the American arci x>lo 
gists. She has just returned froma several years 
journey of investigation in Svuuth America, where 
she has made many wonderful discoveries relating 
to the art of the old prehistoric races. 


—— Jenny Lind’s private car was one of the first 
to be used in this country, and inthe days when ske 
was singing here it attracted a great deal of attentior. 
It was only an ordinary car, which sbe hired, and 
from which she bad the seats removed, fitting it up 
wiih her own luxurious household farniture 





Mrs. Harriett Strong, of Whitt er, California, 
last year raised 2,000,000 piumes of the beautiful 
pampas grass used in decoration, and sold them near- 
ly all. One million sdorn the buildings of the 
World's Fair, and she exported 650,000 to Europe. 
Mrs. Strong is said to bethe first person to grow 
these pampas plumes ex‘ensively in North America. 
Formerly they ail came from South America. 


Miss Mary Proctor, the daughter of the late 
Professor Richard A. Proctor, 18 Making arrange- 
ments to give a series of lectures oo astronomy for 
children all over the country during the coming sea 
son. ‘Lue course consisis of three lectures for chil- 
dren, entitled ‘‘ The Goblinsin Starland,’’ ‘‘ The 
Stories of the Stars,’’ and ** Giant Sun and His Fam 
ily.”’ She will also deliver a lecture specially suit- 
able for normal schoois,on ‘‘ How to Teach As 
tronomy to Children.”’ 





—— Miss Charlotte Mary Yonge, the novelist, re- 
cently passed her seventieth birthday. She has given 
largely of the income derived from her more than 
thirty novels to church objects; thus £2,000, the 
protits of her ‘‘ Daisy Chain,’’ went to the building 
of a missionary church in Auckland, New Zealand, 
and a great part cf the proceeds of ‘* The Heir of 
Redci) tfe’’ was devoted to the fitting out of the mir- 
sionary schooner ‘‘ Southern Cross ’’ for the use of 
the lute Bishop Selwyn. 





Toward the close of a religioas convention 
hald not long since a prominent ** brother ’’ arose 
and said that, while not wanting to find fault or com 
plain in any way, yet he did wish — and he felt sure 
that many others would agree with him — that wor- 
en could contrive to speak a little louder in pubiic. 
lt so happened that the ‘‘ brother ’’ himself was not 
overloud in vo ce, and at this jancture in his di:- 
course, a well-known woman, who was sitting at the 
extreme other end of the hall, pat her hand to ber 


* Wil 
We cant 


every part of the building, called out: 
the brother please speak a littie louder? 
quite hear what be says.” 


—— Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, the well-known writ 
er and editor of Romance, spends her summers in tue 
Berkshire Hills, in the little village of Chariemoat, 
where her cniidhood was passed. She isthe ido! of 
the town, and deservedly so, for it owes severai of 
its prominent advantages to her devotion and ener- 
gy. She assisted in the fouuding of a town library, 
built a sidewalk from the town to the station a mile 
away, estavlished a village improvement association 
and lecture courses, and bas labored enthusiasticaily 
to provide the village with a town hall, where enter- 
tainments may be enjoyed. Yetshe has no vote in 
ibe town meeting. — Womans Journal. 








FROM “ AN IDLER 'S NOTE-BOOK.” 


HE almost deserted street was dust-gray in the 
hot twilight. It wasa fashionable thorough 
fare, and most of the houses were closed and board 
ed; the gritty sand bad drifted into the corners of 
the unused steps. A sultry wind breathed and died; 
and as it woke, little eddies of dust woke with it, 
and with it languidly fell. The sky was a dull 
drab-gray, promising neither rain nor coolness; the 
twiight was starless; the city almost still. 
Here and there, at their open windows, a few 
stay-at-homes sat, fanning themselves spathetically 
and idly surveying the passers-by. At one of the 
windc ws a pale little lass sat in her father’s arms; 
her gold hair against his breast. The passers-by 
were few and moved aimlessly. On one side of the 
way, a woman heavily veiled in the crape that op- 
presses the eyes and the hearts of those who see it; 
on the other, the most cheering things in ali the 
prospect — a lad and a lass, so evidently on their 
wedding journey that a flag and a fanfare of trum 
pets coald not have announced that agreeable fact 
more triumphantly. They move with a light if pur 
poseless tread, their russet shoes keeping rhythmical 
accord; both wear broad-brimmed sailor hats, 
pushed back a bit from their faces so glad with 
youthful years; their low, pleasant laughter is like a 
gift of roses to the arid hour. 








It is comparatively easy to fight if we would 


of street musicians, at sight of whom, nevertheless, 
there is an interested and expectant stir among the 
stay-at homes at windows; the little invalid lass sits 
erect, clapping ber hands for pleasure and looking 
delightedly up for her father to share her glee. The 
married lovers frankly wait for the coming concert, 
seating themselves on the doorsteps of a shut up- 
house; be dusting a step for her with his hancker- 
chief, she with matronly severity scolding him for 
such reckless untidiness. Even the sad woman in 
the mourning veil turns at the street corner and, in- 
stead of going on, walks slowly back. 

They are, as has been said, a motley group, the 
street musicians; stout and thin, short and tall, in 
queer bats and coats varying from a shiny-seamed 
waiters jacket to a clerical looking linen ‘‘ duster;”’ 
their single point of uniformity the exceeding black 
ness of their good-humored faces. Their instra 
ments are as conglomerate as themselves — a basso, a 
cello, a cornet, a violin. 

And there rises on the air tbe megicspell of music; 
and there is neither dust nor sultriness nor loneliness 
any more in that deserted city street; but at the 
music's call old thoughts come back, old faces smile 
out of the dask, old deys are quick and alive again. 
The eyes mist, that they may be clear for visions; 
ennut dissolves and is no more in the dawning light 
of long, long dreams. Is there anything on earth so 
plaintive as a Negro’s voice? They sing as nature 
sings — a tone as wild as the sea’s song on barren 
coasts, as ead as the night wind’s song on lonely 
mountains; as sweet as the bushing brook’s song in 
the summer noon ; as bomely as the song one’s own 
heart sings, when the hearth fire burns and dear 
faces smile across its light. And the visions these 
songs wake vary, as the hearts vary whose depths 
they stir. 


“ When de cotton-pickin’ ’s ober, 
An’ de long day done” — 


they sing. And, for one of the window stay at 
homes, the sky is no longer gray, but the strange, 
pathetic, luminous violet of the far, hot South. The 
dead pines reach up gaunt, white shapes, like 
wrecked masts from the darkening sea of the wire 
grass. Night ewoops down with a fight as sudden 
as that of some dark, wide-winged bird. The violet 
sky deepens and duske; great softly-glittering stars 
come out. The cry of an owl, the bark of a fox, 
sound eerily from afar. Through the heavy sand of 
the one highway tramp the Negroes, homeward 
cound. There is a swifter beat, as of a galloping 
horse; a stalwart figure, his gun across his saddie- 
bow, his faithful old dog trottirg cheerily beside, 
comes up the forest way — Old friend! Old friend! 
Soon we may sing indeed — 


* When de cotton-pickin’ ’s ober, 
An’ de long day done’ — 
But where are tha hoof-beats of your horse, for 
which I have listened long and vainly, on this our 
world's highway? 


And 
“When shall I hear de bees a-hummin’, 
All roun’ de comb? 
When shall I hear de banjo tummin’ 
Down in de dear ol’ home?” 


— they sing; and — 


* By ‘n’ by hard times come a-knockin’ at de do’. 
fo my ol’ Kentuchy home, good night!” 


—they sing; and— 
** Now I'm a- weary an’ a-weepin’, 
Cayn’t tote de cotton any mo’; 


Last night when Nelile was a-sleepin’, 
Death came a- knockin’ at de do’”’ — 


—they sing; and last of all— it is quite dusk now, 
out the audience lingers stili—they sing a quaint 
minor lilt, which, like the words it lifts, are saa or 
are gay, as the listening heart gives their echo back. 
“For a-many things may happen {un a year!” 
— That is the little song's refrain And as they 
listen, the lovers, rising from the dusty doorsteps, 
smile at each other, remembering what wondrous 
things have * happened in a year ;’’ and the wom 
an in the mourpful veil draws iis heavy drapery 
closer, and beneath it her hand goes upward to dry 
her tears; and the fatoer looks down at the fragile 
face that sgain lies so wearily against bis breast, 
and presses it closer, beneath bis tencer hand, as 
thorgh to hide it sate and sure, from those terrible, 
terrible ‘‘ many things may happen in @ year.’’ 
They have reaped their little barvest of silver, and 
ther ceparting footsteps echo down the s lent street. 
But the creams they bave summoned do not 80 light 


y pass. — DorotHy LuNpDT, in Bcston Common- 
wealth. 





BY THE ROADSIDE. 


The highway winds ’twixt siraggiirg fences on, 
With here and there the grateful suade of trees; 

Wild grape-vines over ran them, lush and strong, 
And, hovering o'er them, the laborious bees. 


The buckwheat fields, white for the harvest now, 
Dance in the sunshine of the passing < ay; 

Une stubbie fields are full of noisy crows, 
The biackbirds’ martial ranks whirl on their way. 


Toe orchards, hung with ruddy apples, flank 
lbe wide farm-houses sieepinpg lu tbe sun; 

The clustered barns are thick on every side, 
The windmills on their helpfal errands ran. 


In the rich pastures graze the comely sheep; 

The satiate cows lie nesth the wice armed trees; 
Horses. atbrili with ali-ebounaing life 

Run joyously, and sn ff the cooling breeze. 


The yellow sunflower flaunts by every fence, 
The purple mint emits its pupgent spice; 
Tbe miikweed bursts its bolis of snowy cown, 
The royal tui.t.e doth the bee entice. 


The graceful aster purples all the plain; 
Thick set on every bank, !t crowds the sod; 
The while, in unimagined sffiaence, 

O’er all ihe land flames out the golden rod. 


The blazing sumach sets the world on fire; 

Its crimson waves break on each crested hill; 
The rarer gentian opes its fringéi cup, 

And nodding brakes the giowing picture fill. 


— Hatriz Tyne Griswo.p, in Christian Register. 





Little Folks. 


AUNT SUE’S CLUB. 


KATE 8. GATES. 


fMHERE certainly never were three more 
forlorn-looking children than Mollie, 
Ted and Daisy Miller. They had come up to 
grandma's to spend the summer, while papa 
took mamma away for a good rest to see if 
she could not get well and strong again after 
her long sickness. 

The children thought at first that it would 
be fine fun to go visting alone like grown-up 
tolks, without even sister Bertha to take care 
of them, for she had gone with mamma. But, 
alas! before they had been away from home 
twenty-four hours they were as homesick as 
could be! 

‘\ It will never be fall, never!” said Mollie, 
disconsolately. 

‘Well, I know one thing,” replied Ted, 
positively; ‘if it ever is, and I get home 
again, I’)] stay there, you see if I don’t.” 
“Oh, dear!” said Daisy, almost sobbing, 
‘+ it does seem as if I couldn’t live all summer 
without seeing mamma and papa and Bertha.” 
Grandma and Aunt Sue looked on in dis- 
may. 

‘‘ Something must be done,”’ said Aunt Sue 
the morning of the third day. The children 
had hardly eaten a mouthful of breakfast, 
and were sitting listlessly on the piazza, not 
even trying to amuse themselves. 
‘Something must be done at once,” she 
said, decidedly. 

Fifteen or twenty minutes later she ap- 
peared on the piazza. 


summer.” 


ened a little. 
it sounded grown up and important, any way 


Will's Sunday-school. 
members and some only five. 
some special work. 
called themselves the ‘ Burden Bearers. 


son every day over some hard place. 


cure him. Wasn't it nice?’’ 


gether. 
money?” 


ed up. 


‘*} krow just the very thing for us to do. 
There is a Mrs. 
lage and does sewing for people. 
little blind girl eight years old. 


I know her mother feels very badly because 
she cannot aflord to send her. 
we try and see what we can do?” 


is always thinking of nice things for us to 
do,’’ said Mollie. ** How can we earn the 
money?” 
‘*'That is the question. Now suppose we 
all put on our thinking caps today and report 
here after tea tonight.” 
‘* I don’t believe we could ever earn enough 
to do any good,” said Ted. 
‘* We can’t tell until we try,’ replied Aunt 
Sue; ‘and if we don’t try, we certainly will 
not earn anything. Now you each see if you 
cannot think of something you can do.” 
Aunt Sue went into the house then, leav- 
ing the children in eager consultation. 
‘*T guess, as Aunt Martha used to gay, I've 
undertook a great undertaking,” she said to 
grandma. ‘*Can you tell me how I can earn 
some money? We are going to send poor 
little Libbie Mason to the Blind Institute.” 
Grandma looked up in speechless astonish- 
ment, and Aunt Sue laughed. 
**Tt does sound big, doesn’t it? But you 
know you never can tell until you try how 
much you can do. It came to me like an ir- 
spiration to start. It is work for the Lord, 
I think, and somehow I feel sure that He 
will help it along.” 
Out on the piazza the children were dis- 
cussing ways and means with more enthusi- 
asm than they bad felt over anything since 
they came. First of all, they each shut 
their eyes and tried to imagine what it must 
be to live in the dark. 
‘Oh, dear!” cried Mollie, ‘‘it must be 
dreadful! There! I'll tell you, Ted, I know 
what you cando. I've just thought. Grand- 
pa said this morning he must see if he 
couldn’t get John Burns to pick peas for 
him. He would just as soon pay you, I 
know.” 
Ted hesitated a little; he did not like to 
work quite as well as he did to play. 
‘“°T would be kind of hard work when it 
was hot,”’ he said. 
‘* Well, it wouldn’t be as hard as it is 
to be blind, would it?” cried Mollie, indig- 


be afraid to do hard things if they want to 
grow up good men like papa, always helping 
somebody.” 

It was Ted’s highest ambition to be just 
like papa. ‘‘Ill doit,” he said decidedly, 
‘*if grandpa will let me. Now what are you 
going to do?” 

**T can't think. I'll have to ask grandma 
about me and Daisy, I guess. Let's go in 
and talk with her.” 

They found her in the kitchen alone, shell- 
ing peas, but while they were helping her 
and talking the matter over, Aunt Sue came 
out with an odd little twinkle in her eyes. 

* Ive found my work, and some for you 
girlaif you want. There is a lady here to 
see if we will take her and her two children 
to board. Now grandmother says I may 
have what I can make; and do you girls 
want to wash and wipe the dishes if I will 
pay you?” 

It was Mollie's turn to look sober. She did 
80 hate doing dishes. Why couldn’t people 
ever do good without having to do the things 
they hated most? But then, how glad Libbie 
Mason would probably be to wash dishes if 
she could only see, and how much happier 
her life would be if she could learn to read 
and do other things! Mollie thought it all 
over a minute or two; she thought of mam- 
ma also, and that helped her to choke the 
eelfish thoughts down. 

“We'll do it, won’t we, Daisy? But, 
auntie,do you really think we can earn 
enough to do much good?”’ 

** Yes—if we have patience and persever- 
ance,’’ was the brave reply. 

Such a busy summer as it was! Grandpa 
found work enough to keep Ted busy three 
or four hours every day, and the dishes never 
failed, rain or shine, to be on hand to be 
washed three times aday. Sometimes when 
it was very hot Mollie and Daisy groaned a 
little in spirit as they put on their big aprons 
and saw the kitchen table full of dirty dishes. 
But Aunt Sue was always ready to cheer 
them up. 

‘*It is the keeping at it that wins, girlies,” 
she would say, brightly. ‘Almost any one 
will do one little act of kindness, but lots of 
things fail because they need a long, steady 
pull, and people get discouraged and give up. 
[t would be too bad for Libbie to miss her 
chance because we couldn’t persevere, 
wouldn’t it?” 

Sometimes Ted thought his back ached so 
hard that he could not weed, or he wanted to 
go fishing with the boys just when grandpa 
had some work to be done. 

‘*If mamma only did things for you when 
it was perfectly easy and agreeable, you 
would not think much of her love, would 
you?” asked Aunt Sue one day. 

‘* Course not,” replied Ted, promptly. 








There turns the coraer a somewhat motley group 


ss Pye been thinking,” she said as brightly 


as possible, *‘ that we might have a club this 


The faces of the disconsolate trio bright- 
A club might be interesting; 
.| work, he just thought to himself tha: 

‘‘ When I was in the city last winter,” cor- 
tinued Aunt Sue, ‘‘ I was quite interested in 
two or three little clubs or societies in Uncle 
Some of them had ten 
Each club had 
I remember one class 


They each promised to help at least one per- 
Then 
one class called themselves ‘ Tommy's Help- 
ers,’ because they were trying to earn enough 
to send a little lame boy named Tommy toa 
hospital where the doctor thought he could 


‘* Splendid!’’ answered the three all to- 


‘*Do you know of any lame boy we could 
get cured, and how could we earn the 


Aunt Sue thought away very hard and ear- 
nestly for a few minutes, then her face light- 


‘‘T have it!’ she exclaimed, delightedly. 


Mason who lives in the vil- 

She has a 
She cannot 
be cured, poor little thing, for she has lost 
both her eyes, and has nothing but glass 
eyes; but how nice it would be if we could 
help send her to a school for blind children, 
where she could learn to do so many things, 


Why cannot 


‘*O auntie, you are some like mamma; she 


nantly. ‘*And mamma says boys mustn’t | 


with what we do when it is hard ; 
it?” 

Ted did not answer this question, but after 
that, when it was bard to put hime 


} lo 


I 
pers: vered,God would know he did re4)/y ,, : 


truly want to be good and please Him. 

It was not all hard work, however. 
had club meetings once a week, tha 
Sue took pains to have very enjoyable 
Ted was president by virtue of h 
Mollie secretary, and Daisy treasurer. 
Sue was business manager, she said. 

By and by Mrs. Ames, the boarde: 
out about it, and then she and her 
dren wanted to join, and they got wu; 
fair, with ice-cream and cake on the 

But before they hardly realized 
ber came, and mamma was howe 
strong and anxious for the chi 
come. 

They had a last meeting, and, do y 
they found that they had fifty dolla 
Even Aunt Sue was a little surp 
Ted was simply overcome. 

**T didn’t suppose when we beya: 
would get ten,” he said. ‘ 
learn very much even on this.” 

** No,” replied Aunt Sue; ‘* but eu) 
all keep it up? I will have another « 
Bertha will help you have one a 
know, and Mrs. Ames says ehe y 

tuy and Nellie in forming one at th 
Shall we all keep on?”’ 

‘* Yes, ma'am!” was the hearty, u 

vote. 


’ 


Sut 


‘*T li tell you,” said Ted confide 
his mother when he got home, * ‘t 
work sometimes, and I almost gay 
or three \imes; but I did try reai ha 
you see, | asked God to make you 
I wanted to do something to éh 
thanked Him.” 

‘*It helped ever so much, evn 
Mollie. ** l wanted you just as! 

I did not mind it so muca after 
ested in that. Wedidnt any 
dreadful, though we wanted you « 
just the same. Aunt Sue says tha 
fel bad about anything the best 
can dois to go and do something 
one else, and that will help you; a 
it does.”’ 

‘*Aud Mrs. Mason cried when sh 
us, and told us ww tell our mother tha 
made the poor little blind girl's 
happier than she ever expected to be 
said Daisy. 

** And I was glad then that I kept o 
dishes even when it was hot and ther 
80 mMapy.”’ 

*Soam I,’ said mamma, tenderly ; 
remember, my dears, that, *‘ Inasmuch 
did it unto one of the least of these, | 
it unto Me.’ ”’ 





HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


Sachet Filling. — Violet and orris make the 
Combination for bureaa and chi ffonnier sachets. 
Orris imparts a delicious odor of cleanliuess, and 
violet gives just the suspicion of actual fragra 


that is needed. — N. Y. Times. 


Lemons. — Lemons may be kept fresh a Jong tin 
by piacing in an open jar, covering with very cold 
water, standing in a cold place and reneving the 
waterevery day. Lemons and oranges should | 
cleansed thoroughly witn a vegetable brush and 
water before using the peel. 


Suk Waists.— Waists of China and wash s 
may often be fresbened by sponging them with 
zine or gasoline. Use a flanpel cloth,and put ir 
air until all the odor bas disappeared. If s 
waists must be washed, make a suds of lukewa 
water and white soap and wash them quickly, &q2 
ing through the suds and rabbing as little as poss 
Rinse in @ slightly cooler water, and the second | 
in water a few degrees covier. D2 not use any 
ing. — Advance. 

Smali Cucumber Pickles. — Wash and wipe ca 
fully one bundred tiny cucumbers and place 

in jars. Put sufficient water in a porcelain 
Kettle to cover the cucumbers. When the wats 
boiling hot, stir in salt enough to mage a brine 
will bear anegg. Pour this boiling brine over 
cucumbers. Lot them stand twenty-four boars, t 
take out, wipeeach carefully without bruising 
place them in clean jars. Pat sufficient vinegar 
porcelain Kettle to cover them, add one onion s 

a dozen whole cloves, one ounce of mustard s 
three blades of mace, and if you like them s 
sugar totaste. Let these come to boiling poin 

over the pickles, add two tablespoonfuls cf ct 
horse radish, and stand aside to cool. They w 
ready to use in two weeks, or will keep all wir 
Washing Art Muslins. — What is the best wa 
washing art muslins to preserve their colors? 

must be only wat hed and ironed, and never sta 

at all; some are better even not ironed, but « 
pinned outtodry. No soda must be used, nor ¢ 
strongly slkaline soap. About a teaspoonfa 
vinegar to every quart of water has a consid 
effect in keeping the colors from running. The: 
delicate articles should if possible be put int 
water, and washed speedily one at a time, fin's 
each ( ff before wetting another. 

The Care of Windows. — It is surprising that w 

en do not more often adopt the method used 
storekeepers for cleaning and polishing glass. I ha 
tricd it myseif for several months, and found it 
pecially valuable during cold weather, when it « 
not be practicable to use water outside. I use it 
inandout. Provide yourself with common al 

and whiting; make the cloth damp, but not » 
witb the liquid, then dip it into the whiting. iu 
the glass as you would if using soapand water. /’ 
ish with chamois. Windows cleaned in this manre! 
will shine and spaikle, ard wll keep clean muc! 
longer than if done in the old laborious way of rins 
ing and wiping and polishing — St. Louis Republic. 
Mayonnaise Dressing. — One egg; one pint salad 
oil—the best—never use a cheap oil; one table 
spoonful vinegar; half a lemon; saltspoonful salt 
half-saltspoonful each of mustard and white pepper 
Separate the white and the yolk of theegg. To the 
latter add the jaice of the lemon, the salt, pepper 
and mustard. Mix with three or four stirs of a fork 
Begin putting in the oil, a few drops at a time, stir 
ring steadily, increasing the quantity as the drossing 
thickens. When about two thirds of the oil bas been 
used, the vinegar should be added, little by little, an 
after that tbe remainder of the oil. The steady stir 
ring of the fork should be unremitting. If oil, egg 
and plate have been well chilled before they are used 
this dressing may be made in (en or fifteen minutes. 
Place it on the ice until needed, and, just before send 
ing to the table, whip the white of the egg to a stand 
ing froth and stir it lightly into the dressing. 

Should the egg and oil curdie and separate, or ob- 
stinately refuse to thicken, do not waste time in the 
futile attempt to stir them to a success. Take anoth- 
er egg, and begin again in a fresh plate. When this 
dressing thickens —as it will, unless there is some 
thing radically wrong with egg, oil, or worker — add 
the curdied dressing carefully, a l'ttle at a time, 
stirring incessantly. The resuit should be as good & 
mayonnaise as could be desired. In hot weather 
especial care should be taken to have utensils and 
ingredients alike ice-cold. — CurisTiIvNg TS8RHUNE 





‘* Then don’t you think God is more pleased 


Herrick, in The Outlook. 
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The Sunday School. 


pin) QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


-unday, September 24. 


w. O. HOLWAY, U. 8. N. 


inary. 
ExT: “ 3o then faith cometh by 
wearing by the Word of God” (Rom. 
en's LESSONS These were 
as( half of the Asts of the Apos- 
3), with a temperanoe lesson 
1e Epistieto the Romans. The 
covered was twenty-two years, 
gx of St. Paul’s second migsion- 
the close of bis first imprison- 


sson Analysis. 


Acts 16: 6-15). © Paul called 
Hindered by the guiding Spirit 
ng or planting churches in pro 
a, Paul and Silas made their 
” Hellespont, Here at Troas, 
to have joined them. Here, 
s.ed to the aposties their fature 
sion at nighta man of Macedo- 
Paul, pleading him to ‘*‘ come 
p them. Rogarding this call 
o , the company took ship and 
.polis, whence they proceeded to 
chief city in that part of Mace 
s Roman ‘colony.’’ Going to 
n the Sabbath they found cer- 
gathered for worship with whom 
One of these, Lydia, a se.ler 
| & proselyte to Judaism, proved 
.s baptized, with her househoid, 
yn the apostolic party taking up 
no her home. 
Il (Acts 16; 19-34). ‘* Paul at 
{he good work at Pailippi bin- 
enavior of the damsel possessed 
rit of divination ’’ who followed 
Silas, crying out that they were 
cots of the Most High God, which 
iy the way of salvation; ’’ the 
2 Womar exorcised; the anger of 
s at the loss of their gains; their 
ire of tae apostles, and complaint 
sgistrates that these men, ‘* being 
2 teacaing customs illegal for R»- 
iclding of the rdaiers to the popa 
ihe apostles crueliy beaten, sent 
yofined in the inser prison with 
fast in toe Stocks; their triamphant 
prayers, the other pris »ners listen- 
irthqaake, Opegiog doors and 
ids; the alarm of the jailer, and 
mpulse arrestet by Paul's outcry 
4 vere safe; Dis Convicioa of gut, 
40 t demand, ‘** Waoat shail 1 do to be 
preaching of Caorist; the Daptism 
s\cr and of bis housesoid, and his 
siment of Paul and Silas — consti- 
uine of the lesson. 
. LIL (Acts 17: 22-31). ‘* Paul 
at A On the Areopagus tne Aposile, 
t 1est Of certain Greciao philosupners, 
y utiered his message. Hatuld them 
40 remarked an Over-z3al for religion 
ty — temples everywaere; and lest 
ud be a god overlooked and there 
acated, he had even found an altar 
‘ To an Unknown Goa.”’ This ob- 
\ucir ignorant worship he would ‘ de- 
unto them. Basing the Creator of ali 
snd Lord of heaven and earth, no 
f man could contain Him; nor was 
ant upon human service, seeing 
was the Author of all life, and bad 
fone blood all races, and pervaded ali 
so that we live in Him, and, to quote 
If we are 
is Offspring, we ought notto think that He 
d be imaged in gold, or silver, or stone. 
e past God had overlooked this ignorance 
lig na ure and of human obligation, bat 
He summons all men to repent because 


He will On aa appointed day jadge the world 


the Maa whom He hathb ordained,’’ in 
fof which He had raised Him from the 


esson IV (Acta 18: 1-11). ‘* Paul at 
Paul's arrival at Corinth; his 
¢ with Aquila and Priscilla, lately 
from Rome, the former a fellow- 
raeman in tent making, with whom 
cp bis abode; his persuasive ‘‘ rea- 
with Jews anu Gresks in the syna. 
his fi al testimony that Jesus was 
the usual hostility and blasphemy; 
srs tuem that he will carry the re- 
‘ath to the Gentiles; begins to hold 
s in the huuse of Jus us; the conver- 
‘ispas and other Corinthians; the 
ging vision by nigot; and the con 
»’ his teaching for eighteen months 

ute an outline of the lesson. 


 V (Acts 19: 1-12). ‘* Paul at 
The principai points were: Paul’s 

‘ Ephesus; be finds a doz3n disci- 
ad mevereven heard of the Holy 
iving been baptized only ‘into 
aptism; ” receiving baptism in 
sme, the usual effusion and gifts of 
. follow the laying on of Paul's 
Apostle preaches for three months 
ag. gue; encountering opposition 
23 his disciples and transfers the 
s labors to the school of Ts raonus; 
hears the word of the Lord dur- 
years of Paui’s preaching; and 
racies were wrought by the 


VI (Acts 20: 22-35). ‘ Paul 
Touching at Miletus, Paai 
e Ephesian eiders and gives them 
1. counsels. He is on his way to 
ignorant of what awaited him ex- 
far that it had been revealed that 
‘pect ** bonds and effi ctions.”” He 
tu Witness that be was *‘ pure from 
fail men’? He reminds them 
aad been appointed overseers acd 
yf the ** Church of God, waich He 
based with His own blood.” 
s wolves’’ would enter in after his 
Lbey must not forget how faith- 
anceasingly he hed warned every 
‘cars. He Commended them to God 
‘ord of His grace. The Apvstie 
u to witness that be had not been 
that he had waived bis right to 
© Gospel, and bad earned bis own 
lbey, too, should support the 
remember their Lord's saying, *‘ It 

essed to give than to receive.” 
Son VIL (Acts 21: 27-39). ‘* Paul at 
Wuile in the temple Paul was 
some Asian Jews, who bad already 
On the streets with the Ephesian 
mus, and who falsely charged him 
‘se sacrilega of introdacing G :ntiles 
© secved precincts, and with being the 
! their race, the temple, and the law. 
*8 of the tumult quickly spread, and 
y was in an uproar.- The people 
ed into the temple. Paul was dragged 
-0 toe Court of the Gentiles and beaten, 
’ Were jas: on the point of killing bim 
De Wes rescued and fettered by the 
“OQ guard from Antonia. The chief cap 
‘las suspected that bis prisoner was 
Egyptian false prophet whose forces 


: < ‘ad detested, The mob rushed fari- 
ee * after Pau', crying out, ‘Away with 
le Paul informed the chief captain that 
he Wasa 


Jaw of Tarsus and asked permis- 
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| st0e to sp’ak to the people, which was 
| * ranted. 


| 8 Lesson VIII (Acts 24 10-25).  Paal 

e(ore Felix.’ His complimentary allusion 
\o the procurator’s long term of cffie; his 
contradiction of the charge of fomenting se 
dition by the declaration that only twelve 
days before he had come to Jerusalem to 
worship; his admission that he was a Niz 
arene, claiming, however, that he had not 
thereby abandoned either the God or the 
faith of his nation, but that he cherished the 
common hope of the resurrection, keeping 
his conscience void of offense towards God 
and man; his reply to the charge of profan- 
ing the temple— that he hal been found 
there ‘‘ purified ” and peaceable; had been 
assaulted by certain Asian Jews whose ab. 
sence from the trial showed that they had no 
legal ground against him, and that even the 
Sanhedrists present could bring no charge, 
save his exclamation before the counc.! con- 
cerning the resurrection; the adj urnment of 
the case by Felix, on the pretense of waiting 
for Lysias; and Paul’s sermon to the con- 
science stricken Felix and Drusilla on such 
topics as righteousness, temperance and the 
coming judgment — constitute an outline of 
the lesson. 


9. Lesson IX (Acts 26: 19-32). 
before Agrippa.’’ The following were the 
principal points: Paul’s obedience to the 
‘‘ heavenly vision; ’’ his preaching of repent 
ance and of anew life both at home and 
among the Gentiles; the attempt of the Jews 
to assassinate him therefor; his deliverance 
and continued testimony to a suffering and 
risen Messiah; Festus’ rude and loud excla- 
mation; Paul's dignified and quiet denial of 
being ‘‘mad;’’ his appeal to the king that 
what he said was true and sober; his diPect 
qaestion to the king as to whether he believed 
the prophets; Agrippa’s bantering reply; the 
Apostie’s earnest wish that all might become 
as be was,the bonds excepted; and the unan 
imous verdict of acquittal. 


10. Lesson X (Acts 27: 30-44). “* Paul 
Shipwrecked.” [he drifting of the ship along 
the northern coast of Malta on the fourteenth 
night; the roar of breakers; the shoaling of 
the water; the dropping of four anchors from 
the stern; the longing for daybreak; the 
cowardly ruse of the sailors to abandon tbe 
ship, detected by Paul and thwarted by the 
centarion; Paul's earnest counsel to all to eat; 
his own inspiring example, and his thanks 
to God in the presence of all; the lightening 
ofthe ship by casting the wheat overboard; 
the selection of a place to beach her; the 
shock of running her aground; the wrecking 
of the stern by the violence of the waves; the 
proposal of the soldiers to kiil the prisoners 
negatived by the centurion; and the final es 
cape of all to land — constitute an outline of 
the lesson. 


11 Lesson X{ (Acts 28: 20-31). « Paal 
at Rome’’ Sbnortly after reaching Rome 
Paul summoned the leading Jews and ex- 
plaised why he was there. He wore his pres 
eat ‘* chain’ because he believed in ‘ the 
hope of Israel ’’ fuifilledin Christ. The Jaw 
ish chiefs replied that they had heard no barm 
of him and would like to know his opinions, 
though they knew that the sect he represent- 
ed was ‘‘everywhere spoken against.” A 
day was appointed. and the Jews came in 
large numbers. The discussion lasted all 
day, Paul laboring to convince them by their 
own Scriptures and his personal experience 
‘* concerning Jesus.”’ Only afew believed. 
Tne opposition of the majority was such that 
Paul dismissed them with the oft-repeated 
quotation from I aiah concerning those who 
were willfully blind and deaf, and informed 
them that this salvation would now be sent 
to the Geutiles and they would receive it. 


12 Lesson XU (Rom. 14: 12-23). ‘Per 
sonal Rosponsibility.”’ Adaressing ‘the 
strong’’ in the church at Rome, Paul warned 
them against arrogantly condemning ‘the 
weak ’’ who had conscientous scraples about 
‘* meats,’’ wine, the Sabbath, etc, and es- 
pecially notto harm them by using their 
‘‘liberty ’’ in suchthings. He himself sided 
with ‘‘ the strong’’ but he begged them to 
walk in love and ‘‘cestroy not” with their 
indulgence him for whom Coristdied. The 
essential things were not eating and drink 
10g, but ** righteousness, j »y and peace in the 
Holy Ghost.”’ Tuese were to be emphasi!zad 
We should sacrifice willingly what we our 
seives allow, if a brother’s soul is imperiled 


by our liberty —a rule applicabie to the use 
of intoxicating liqaors. 


III. Questions. 

1. From wuat vooks were the lessons 
taken, and what period of time was covereu? 

2. From waat port did Paul and his party 
sail to Europe, and why? 

3. In wha: c.ty did they take up their 
abode? 

4. Who was tbeir first convert and hostess? 
5. What int rrupted the work at Phuippi? 


6. What croel treatment was infi.c.ed 
upon the aposties, and why ? 


7. What event changed the conditions, 
and why? 

8 Explain the jailer’s feelings and be- 
bavior. 

9, Where did Paul speak in Athens, to 
whom, and from what text? 

10. What facts did he state about the God 
whom he declared ? 

ll. What did that Being now command, 
and why? 

12. How was Christ's resurrection used to 
prove the certainty of a fature jaaggment? 

13. With whom did Paul abide in Cor- 
into, and why? 

14. What docirine caused trouble in the 
syLagogues, and what .esulted? 

15. How long did Paul stay, and what 
frait did he have? 

16 What kind of disciples did Paul find 
at Ephesas? 

17 What gifts were conferred upon them, 
an. how? 

18 What success did Paul have in the 
synagogue? 

19 Where did be next hold forth? 

20 How long did he preach in Ephesas, 
and with what result? 

21. What miracles were wrought by him? 

22 

23. 

24. 

25. 
Paul 

26 


a 
27. 


* Paul 





Who aseaiied Paul in the temple? 

What cbarge did they briog? 

Descrive the scene and the rescue. 

What charges were brought against 
before Felix? 

Which were contradicted ? 

Which was admitted, and with what 
qusi fication ? 

28. How did the case end? 

29 What subequent interview occurred 
between the governor and his prisoner? 

30. What account did Paul give of him- 
sef vefore Agrippa? 

31. What interruption did Festus make, 
and how did Paul meet it? 

32. What appeal did he make to Agrippa? 


33. MKxplain Agrippa’s reply. 
34 What verdict was pronounced upon 
Paul? 


35. In what peril was Paul involved? 
36. 





What selfisn and inhuman purposes 





were cherished that night, and how were they 
thwared? 

37 Tell the story of how they bsached 
the ship and escaped to land. 

38 What did Paul say to the Jewish 
chi-fs at his first interview with them at 
Rome? ‘ 

39 What did they reply? 


40. What was said at the second inter- 
view, and what resulted ? 

41. What points were at issue bet ween the 
‘*strong’’ and the ‘‘ weak ’”’ in the charch cf 
Rome? 

42. With which party did the Apostle 
side? 
43 
give? 


What warning ani advice did he 








BISHOP SIMPSON. 


REV. N D. GEORGE, D D 


AVING read with much interest 
the articles upon Bishop Simp- 
son, furnished by the chosen cuorre- 
spondents of ZIONS HERALD, I will 
esteem it a favor to be permitted to 
offer a few thoughts concerning him. 
I formed a very pleasant acquaintance 
with him forty-one years ago, as we 
were both members of the Genera! 
Conference in 1852, and were on the 
committee on Lay Delegation together. 
I found him a very gevial Christian 
brother. Our views harmonized upon 
every leading subject of reform —as 
lay delegation, slavery, temperaneor, 
etc. I bad never then heard him ex- 
tolled as a preacher. One of the Wes-- 
ern delegates called upon me to in- 
quire who our delegatioa were in favor 
of for bishops, as there were four to be 
chosen. I was not prepared to answer. 
He then stated that some were in favor 
of Matthew Simpson, but he hoped ne 
would not be elected. He did not 
think his preaching talent equal to the 
position of a bishop, as we .eeded our 
best talent in that office. He gave 
him an excellent character as a man 
and Christian minister, and thought if 
placed in any offize by the Conference 
it should be in the educational depart- 
ment. It would seem from Dr. Brod- 
beck’s article that others were of the 
same opinion in regard to his ability 
as a speaker. Of his endowment of 
natural abilities which afterwards 
were so wonderfully developed, Dr 
Brodbeck writes: ‘* So devoid did he 
seem to be of those natural qualities 
which are so absolutely necessary to 
an orator, that friends shared hie 
jadgment that he could never succeed 
in any profession which depended for 
its success upon public speech.” 
Never did I know until I met this 
statement that any other man was of 
the opision of the delegate who called 
to dissuade me and others from voting 
for him. 

In that General Conference there 
were 178 delegates, from all parts of 
our wok as it then existed. The di- 
vision of 1844 had taken piace, and 
our Southern limit extended to the 
Baltimore and West Virginia Confer- 
ences. Many of us knew bu: little of 
the men who were to be made bishops 
and to fill other oflizes. How could 
we know 80 as to vote underatanding- 
ly? We could gain this knowledge 
only by conferring with each other. 
The brethren from other parts of the 
work said we ought to have one bishop 
from New Eogland, and that if we 
would nominate the man, they would 
vote for him on condition that we 
would vote for their nominees. A 
meeting of the New England delegates 
was calied, [ know not by whom, but 
we met and presented O C. Baker as 
our candidate. The others brought 
forward from other parte of the work 
were M. Simpson, C R. Ames and L. 
Scott, and the four were el cted. 

Thus we heid what in political par- 
lance is called a caucus. Some of us 
did not know that we were committing 
a crime, a3 we were then living in a 
by-gone and dark age. Our illumina- 
tion came too late for that Conference. 
But in a church org+niz-d as ours ir, 
with its hundreds of delegates now, 
from not only our vast American terri- 
tory but from foreign lands as well, 
meeting for four weeks once in four 
years, how can the great amount of 
work be done understandiogly with- 
out knowlege gained from each othe 
concerning the great amount of busi- 
ness? And then men with the purest 
motives will differ in their opinions, 
and thus discussion and private inquiry 
will be elicited in order that the right 
men way be found in the right places 
In the General Conference of 1852 I 
saw nothing but what appeared prr- 
fectiy Christian in the proceedings, 
but it is possibile that some were dis- 
pleased even with the election of Bish- 
op Simpson. 

If circumstances d> not make great 
men, they often have much to do with 
their develupment. I think Bishop 
S mpson s career illustrates this. Had 
he remained in the rarks of the com- 
mon clergy and been obl g-d to attend 
to pastoral duties and preach before 
the same audience two or three times 
every week, as some did, he would no 
doubt have done the work well, but his 
fame as an orator would have been 
very limited compared with what it is 
now. He was p'aced in circumstances 
when the history of the church, and 
especially of the nation, and his asso- 
ciation with the leading men of both, 
as stated by others, ail conspired to 
develop his capacity as an orator. He 
was whe right man in the right place 
for the times. 

He was not only an orator, but also 
a sound thevlogian. He was liberal,but 
it was Christian l.berality. it was not 
that morbid liberality sailing under a 
Christian name which robs Christ, the 
Lord of life and glory, of all but His 
mere manhood, and leaves Him poor at 
that. Fifteen years afier our first ac- 
quaintance [ had an hour's interview 
with him, and our conversation very 
naturally turned upon our first acquaint- 
ance and the wonderful events which 
had transpired both im our church aud 
nation since that time. He also intro- 
duced the subject of Christian doc- 
trines,and stated that he had read with 





great satisfaction a book written 
against one form of liberalism, so- 
called, here in New England. The 
book met his unqualified approbation, 
and he hoped it would have a wide cir- 
culation. I recollect that he spoke 
with great emphasis against the idea 
advanced by some that Christ could be 
preached without preaching doctrines. 
He said that infi els could preach about 
Christ and not preach Christian doc- 
trines, but po man could preach Christ 
without preaching what forms the 
basis of all Christian teachings,that is, 
doctrine. Another expression of his 
was: ‘*I believe in a whole Christ.” 
I distinctly remember much more 
which went to sbow that he had no 
f«llowship with that which sometimes 
passes for gospel preaching with the 
gospel lef: out. 

Bishop Simpson had his frailties in 
common with the rest of humanity, no 
doubt; but what they were | know not. 
[ look upon him as an hovor to the 
evangelical church of America, and 
especially so to that branch of it to 
which he belonged. 

How few remaio that composed the 
General Conference of 1852! Many 
of them were aged theu. Of the 
(wenty-nine delegates of the six New 
Eagland Conferences I think but tour 
remain — Drs. Abel Sievens, Daniel 
Wise, Miner Raymond and the writer. 
The rest have all gooe from the land 
of the dying to the abode of the living. 
‘* We a little longer wait, but how little 
none can know,”’ 

Oakdale, Mass. 








AN INTERESTING CAMP-MEET- 
ING INCIDENT OF 
OTHER DAYS. 


REV. R. H HOWARD, PH. D. 
a of the most interesting feat- 

ures Of Camp metings often- 
times are incidents and episodes not 
down on the program, and hence de- 
lightful as they are unexpected avd 
surprising. The recent recurrence of 
the Sterling camp meeting reminds me 
of one of these. 

Something lke thirty years ago a 
homeless waif, an Llialian boy, then 
about sixteen or eighteen years of age, 
drifted to our sho es and turned up in 
the city of Sr. Louis. A_ bigoted 
R>man Catholic. he there providential- 
ly came under Protestant inflaences, 
was powerfully impreseed, and finally 
gloriously converted. Joining the 
Methodist Church, be early felt it his 
duty to preach the Gospel, and ulti- 
mately to become a missionary to his 
native land. The ci cumstances of his 
c nversi-n from Romanism and his in- 
teose religious ardor awakened the 
deepest interest in his welfare on the 
part of his many friends. Entering, 
in due time, the Boston School of 
lheology, he finally graduated there- 
from, aod for many years was a suc- 
cessful missionary in Italy. At last 
avcounts he was doing excellent work 
in connec ion with a Presbyterian 
Italian mission in New York city. 

In his you'h our friend was a very 
superior vocaliss. While yet a poor 
student, dependent largely upon the 
8)mpathy and assistance of his Chrie- 
tian friends for the means to pursue 
his studies, he chanced for a day to be 
in attendance upon the serv ces of the 
Sterling meetiag. After the regular 
services had closed one forenoon, and 
the people were on the point of retiring, 
the late Dr.C. K. Trae came eagerly 
forward and announced that if the 
friends would be pleased to keep their 
seats for a few moments a young 
brother present whom God had blessed 
with a soul and voice of music, and 
who, & Stranger in a strange land, had 
been converted from Ro>manism and 
sin to a happy fai h in Jesus Christ, 
would sing for them. Silence at ouce 
prevaiied. The young man, romau- 
tically beautiful— his dark flowing 
locks falling nearly to his shoulders, 
while in his justrous eyes there giowea 
the soft light of his own Italian skies 
—atonce stovud forth, and taking the 
sacred volume from the desk and ten- 
derly clasping it in his arms, wholly 
unaccompanied, proceeded to sing 
Mrs. Pi w@de Palmer's ** Biessed Bible ”» 
to a wonderfully sweet and stirring 
tuae. The opening stanza is as fol- 
lows: — 


*« Blessed Bible! how I love it! 
How it doth my »osom cheer! 
What on eartn like this to covet? 
Ona, what treasures there are here! 
Man was lost and doomed to sorrow, 
Not one ray of light or bliss 
C.uld he from earth's treasures borrow 
Tull his way was cheered by this.”’ 
His success was immediate. Every 
word of the hymn could be easily and 
distinctly heard by all the vast con- 
gregation, and every heart was thrilled 
with enthusiastic delignt. And as, 
especially, reaching the closing stanza, 
as it were with a transport of exultant 
joy pressing the Bible to his breast, 
he sang : — 
** Yes, sweet Bible, I will hide thee, 
Deep, yes, deeper in my heart. 
Thou through ai! my life wili guide me, 
And in death we will not part. 
Part in death? No, never, uever! 
Torough death's wave I'll lean on thee, 
Then in worlds above forever, 
Sweeter still thy truths shail be,” — 
the whole audience was moved to 
tears. Never, either before or since, 
have I witnessed any such effect from 
the simple, artless singing of a Chris- 
tian hymn. It was an epoch in the 
history of the Sterling camp-meeting. 
Philip Paiilips and Chapiain McCabe 
are recognized as the champiou sacred 
ballad singers or soloists of the present 
generation. Ira D Sankeyis undoubt- 
edly to be classed with these. Bu, it 
should be remembered that, unless sup- 
ported by their cabinet-organ, the 
matchless charm of these sweet sing- 
ers’ voices is gone; they are helpless 
without their instromental accompani- 
ment. This young man produced his 
marvelous effects by his voice alone 
unaccompanied save by a suggestively 





dramatic manner. When shall we hear 
the like again? Why are we eo seldom 
favored with these sermons in song? 
What eo delightful or effective as thus 
to hear the G. spel, in its aimplicity, 
sweetly sung? 

Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 





RAMBLINGS IN EASTERN 
MAINE, 
IV. 


REV A ®& LADD. 


HAVE frequently had my attention 

cailed to the abandoned mines that 
are seen in some sections of Eastern 
Maine. Quite large amounts of money 
have been sunk inthis way. 1 am con- 
vinced that you are doing the people a 
good service by warning them againet 
investing their savings in these shaky 
concerns. Some of us have been saved 
from the temptation by having nothing 
to invest. Camp meeting John Allen 
used to say, ‘* Biessed be nothing, the 
taxes come low.”’ The changes that 
have occurred in reference to many 
business enterprises are very notice- 
able. There are many abandoned ship- 
yards in this section, and others are 
pearly so. One man told me that a 
brig that was built in the town of 
Perry carried a company of miners to 
California in 49, and after rounding 
Cape Horn was tied up to the wharf 
aud was left to go to decay while the 
owners were seeking their fortunes in 
the gold mines. This was her first and 
only voyage. Mvney invested in ship- 
ping at this time is often a losing in- 
vestment. Some statements that have 
been made to me about the deprecia- 
tion of this kind of property seem al- 
most incredible. 

Avother scheme for getting wealth 
seems very uncertain, to say the least. 
la the town of Perry they have bored 
down some six hundred feet in pursuit 
of coal. Quite large amounts of money 
have been speot in this way in difler- 
ent parts of this Scate. Of course some 
ventures bave to be taken, and at first 
losses must be incurred even where the 
prospects are good for ultimate suc- 
cess. Lumber, granite, fish, berry- 
canving, etc., are among the leading 
industries. Itis not often that there 
is a failure in the blueberry crop, but 
this year it is nearly a failure in large 
sections. The extent of this industry 
was a revelation to me. 

I rambied a little while one day 
through the streets of St. Stephen. It 
seemed odd to read on the signs ‘* Bar- 
risters”’ instead of ‘ Attorneys,” and 
to see the Union Jack instead of the 
Stars and Stripes flying. Some things 
here are exceedingly cheap. I bought 
a straw hat for six cents. They are 
made by women in Canada who get 
about four cents apiece for them. 
People contrive various expedients for 
evading the duties. The principal cem- 
etery in S;. Stephen isa beautiful spot. 
The superintendent, Mr. Almond, is a 
very interesting man to meet. He is 
an Engli*hman, and unders*ands land- 
scape gardeniog almost to perfection. 
He told me that he had had charge of 
this cemetery for thirty-seven years, 
and in this time eight thousand bodies 
had been buried, and all but two by 
himself. One man has endowed the 
cemetery to the amount of $300 a year. 
Special provision is thus made for the 
burial of the poor and of strangers. 

There are macy poiots of interest 
about Calais and St. Stephen. Meth- 
odism is strong in both these cities. 
['ne sail down the St. Croix to East- 
port is very delightful. 

Bangor, Me. 








THE FIRST SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN 
AMERICA, 


RICHARD IRBY, 


‘*‘ Memorials of Methodism in Vir- 

ginia,’’ Dr. W. W. Bennett writes: 
‘* Asbury, the Wesley of the New 
World, was the first to open a Sunday- 
school in Hanover County, Virginia. 
This schoo! was taught in the house of 
Tnomas Crenshaw, one of the first 
members of our cburch in that section 
of the State. The pious labors of the 
pioneer teachers in this school were 
crowned of God in the conversion of a 
number of the scholars, among whom 
was a colored boy, John Charlson,who 
afterward became a local preacher and 
labored with zeal and success for more 
than forty years.”’ This, he says, was 
in 1785 or soon after. 

I give this extract to correct a mis- 
statement io the paper read by Secre- 
tary Hartzell before the World’s Con- 
gress (quoted in your paper) as to the 
locality of the first Sunday-school in 
America. Last Sunday night was spent 
by a friend and myself at the house of 
a granddaughter of Thomas Crenshaw, 
who lives about a mile from the site of 
the house which was used for the 
school. The house was destroyed by 
fice many years since. The débris of 
it remains. The burying ground where 
the old man was interred is very near, 
and is covered over with thick under 
growth. Icutacane from the only 
tree now standing in the yard of the 








old settlement. 

The Crenshaws are stilla numerous 
family in Virginia. The oldest that the 
records of history give any account of 
was the Thomas Crenshaw who lived 
at the place referred to, whichis about 
eight miles from Ashland and Ran- 
dolph-Macon College Quite a number 
of his descendants now live in Hanover 
County. The old people were as atric: 
and marked in character as Purita:s, 
and quire eccentric, as the following 
incident will show 

One who lived in the county ia which 
I was raised, kno vn farard wide for 
the strictest integrity and hatred of all 
h\ pocrisy ard » ckednexs, was never- 
theless sorely affiicred with a terma- 
ga tifa wife. After doing many 
things to correct her evil ways and 
tongue, he resorted to a novel ex veri- 
ment —8o far a+ koown entirely origi- 
nal. This was to put the family B ble 
in a sack-nag and with it to give her a 
good banging until she begged for 
Mercy and promised reform. 


SAVED BY GRACE. 


MONG the many visitors to the 
Northfield Convention, a spe- 
cial interest attached to the presence of 
Fanvy Crosby (Mrs. Van Alstyne), 
from whose heart and pen have ema- 
nated so many of the Gospel hymns 
which are now known the wide world 
over, including ** Safe inthe Arms of 
Jesus.” She hae never had the sight 
of her eyes, but her mental vision is 
more than normally clear. Ina brief 
address, pathetic in its simplicity, at 
one of the meetings she said: ‘Each 
succeeding year binds me more closely 
to this beautiful village of Northfield, 
which rests so tranquilly among the 
mountains. God's peace hovers over 
it and in this sacred house. How grand 
it will be when we meetin that land 
where we shall never part! Mr. and 
Mrs. Baker [‘he blind singers} and I 
do not regret that we cannot see. We 
have our mind, our intellect. We can 
picture every face, and best of all we 
have our faith centred in the Rock of 
Ages. Do we regret our lack of sight? 
No, for when we enter the pearly gate 
the face of our Lord will be the first 
on which we shall ever have gazed. 
Oh, how smallis the sorrow of this 
world compared to the joy of that 
mee ing face to face!” 
Mrs. Van Alstyne closed with the 
foliowing original poem : — 
Some day my earthly house will fall, 
I cannot tell how soon twill be, 
But this | know — my Al! in All 
Has now in heaven a place for me, 
And I shall see Him face to face, 
And tell the story — Saved by grace. 


Some day the silver cord will break, 
And I no more as now shall sing; 
Bat, ob! the joy when I shall wake 
Within the palace of the King! 
And I shall see Him face to face, 
And tell the story — Saved by grace. 


Some day, when fades the golden sun 
Beneath the hezyv tinted west, 

My blessed Lord shali say, ‘‘ Well done!’’ 
And I snail enter into rest, 

And I shall eee Him face to face 

And tell the story — Saved by grace. 


Some day; till then I'll watch and wait, 
My lamp ali trimmed and burning bright, 
That when my Saviour opes the gate 
My soul to Him may wing its flight, 
Anda I shal! see Him face to face, 
And tell the story — Saved by grace. 








THE VETERANS — A LETTER 
WITH A QUESTION. 


Editor Christian Advocate: Ilo my 
brief address in the New York Confer- 
ence in 1891 I said that, with the excep- 
tion of Cyrus Meeker and Joseph 
Eames, I was the only surviving mem- 
ber of a claas of twenty that joined the 
New York Conference in 1826. I was 
giad you corrected me by stating that 
Aaron 8. Hill was still living. 

In the Christian Advocate of Aug. 10, 
in which you give an exceedingly in- 
teresting obituary of Cyrus Meeker, 
you publish an extract stating that 
Rev. Aaron Hill also has passed over 
the river. It speaks of him as ‘the 
last of the Methodist Episcopal circuit 
riders.”’ This, { think, is a mistake, as 
Rev. Jesse Stone. who joined Maine 
Conference in 1824, is still living; 
Mark Trafton, of New England Con- 
ference, was a rider in 1831; John G. 
Pingree, now a superannuate preacher 
living in [llinois, was a circuit rider in 
Maine Conference between 1837 and 
1840. 

Joseph Eames having died since 1891, 
leaves me now the only surviving mem- 
ber of my class of 1526, and [am now 
on the border land, entering my nine- 
tieth year, if I live, D cember next. 

I can but thiok that there will be 
several yet who will claim the honor 
of having been circait riders, though 
the number must be very small. 

I am happy to think the spirit of itin- 
erancy still exists, and that there are 
many young men who would be glad, 
if circumstances would permit, to enter 
upon circuit riding. Pardon me if I 
again ask if there is another surviving 
de gate of the General Conference of 
1836.— Rev. J. B. HUSTED, in Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
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Mr. P. J. Flemming 





For Impure Blood. 
* About three years ago a slight pimple ap 


peared on my face. Il took a great many kinds 
of medicines, but still the sore gradually in- 
ereased. It contintied in this condition for fully 
two years. I bought six bottles of lood’s Sar- 
saparilla and becan taking it to purify my blood. 
The humor disappeared, and now the skin is 


pericctly healthy. 


Hood’s Sarsaparillia 


has completely cured me.” P. 


J. FLEMMING 
Whitiusville, Mass, 


Le sure to get Hood’s, 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best after-dinner Pills, 
assist digestion, cure headache. Tryabox. 2a 


FREE. 
















f) markable statement 


-~ 


from a Tenn. farmer. 

My age is 63. I 
suflered intensely 
from catarrh 10 yrs., 
dry scabs formed in 
nostrils, one or both 
sides stopped up 
continually, dryness 


EL! BROWN. 
and soreness of throat, hoarseness, intense 


headache, took cold easily, and had con- 


tinual roaring, cracking, buzzing, and 
singing in my ears. My hearing began 
to tail, and for three years I was almost 
entirely deaf, and continually grew 
worse. Every thing I had tried, failed. 
In despair IT commenced to use the 
Acrial Medication in 1888, and the ef- 
fect of the first application was simply 
wonderful. In less than five minutes 
my hearing was fully restored, and has 
beer: perfect ever since, and in a tew 


months was entirely cured of catarrh. 
ELI BROWN, Jacksboro, Tenn. 


NES FOR THREE MONTHS’ TREAT- 
emma MENT FREE. 


Tv introduce this treatment and prove 
bevond doubt that it is a positive cure 
for Deafness, Catarrh, Throat and Lung 
Diseases, I will, for a short time, send 
(by express) Medicines for three months’ 
treatment free. Address, 

J; 11. Moorr, M. D., Cincinnati, O 











Left in Ny Po 
the rear [- sZ 

—soap. SS Peariline 
is more efficient, and is just as 
cheap. It is more convenient, 
and is just as safe. It makes 
clothes clean, while saving the 
work ; it makes them last lon- 
ger, by saving the wear. All 
washing and cleaning is done 
best with Pearline. What 
soap does by force, Pearline 
does with ease. 

Beware of imitations, 259 JAMES PYLK, N.Y. 


To Restore 


hair which 

has become thin, 

and keep the scalp 
clean and healthy, use 


AYERS 


HAIR VICOR 


It prevents the hair 
from falling out 

or turning gray. 
The best 


Dressing 








A Wonder- 
working 

quarter is the 25 cents 

invested in a box of 


Beecham’s 
(« ‘Gaines ) Pj | { 


ny Box. 
a medicine 


c= 






that in 
numberless cases, will 
give relief promptly. 


17 





MANLY PURITY 


To sMeanae the blood, ekin, and aca of every 
eruption, impurity, and disease, ouster gimp le 
ecrofuous, hereditary, Or u 
-~ cerative, po agency in the 
aT) world i@ #0 @ y, econom 
é ) and as the 

. 

e 

RR, 


}, wal, 
;CUTICURA 


Remedies, ecnsisting of 
CuTicuna, the great ekin cure, 
CuTicuga SaaP, an exquisite 
skin purifier end beautifier, 
and Corrcura REeso.vEntT, the new blood purifier 
and greatest of bumor remedies In a word, the 
are the greatest skin cures. et 
$umor remedies of modern times, may be used 
in the treatment of every humor and disease, from 
eczema to « rofule, with the moot gratifying and 
pfailing euccess. ‘old every where. 
" Porter Drue ans CHEMIcaL CogP., Boaton. 
“* How to Cure B'« Jd Humors” free 
PLES, blackheads, red, rough hands and fal)- 
Pj ing hair cured by CUTICURA SoaP. 


RHEUMATIO PAINS — 


In one minute the Cuticura At 
Pain Plaster relieves rheumatie, + 
atic, hip, kidney, chest, and museulet 
pains a4 weaknesses Price, 2c. 



















INCE 

pave romnioncs #3,.0001020 fy 

~ HURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER, ACSIAUST 
B\o MENEELY &CO.leewurn 
eAWEST-TROY N.Y.| eii-me Tal 


CHIMES, Ere. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


CHIR ESTABLISHMENT ANU? Hive - 
GHURGH BELLS :2 


Pp b3T BELL MBTAL. "KE 
Send tor Prive an‘ “ats FI * 
WosSHANE RELL FOUNDRY “st TimoRm, Poy, 











BUCKEYE 


. BELL FOUNDRY 
THE VANDUZES & TIF 


ce., ey ingot Copper 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A.) and EB. India Tin. 
CHURCH BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES. 

Best Rotary Yoke, Wheel and Friction Rollers. 


Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed, Price, Terms, ete., Free 


re sors BE DRG) 





saw: Bot EE LS 


CH SCHOOL. FIFE ALARM @- 
Catalogue min sebo vestinonals Prices ang terms FREE 
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eM BAILEY’S fh ? 
SS [DV eorpiuind Corragated Giase Ae © 
DY Nae Eee ceORS //7) A\\a 


. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Catalogue 
and price list free. 
BAILEY REFLECTOR 00. 
708 Penn Ave. Pitteburgh, Pa. 








s The following re- 


to which we direct | 
j special attention, 18 | 








CHURCH 
CARPETS 


In connection with our wholesals 


ry if business we are accustome¢ 


tosell CA BPETS foruss 

in CHU RCHIIES at map 
/, | ufacturers’ prices. We 
———" 


, - solicit correspondence, 
JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO.. 
Wholesale and Retail CARPBTS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Wasiing wn ae ates... Boston. 









The  EWEST, BRIGHTEST, “OST SATISFACTORY 
SUNDAY SCH OLS NGSIS UEDT~IS SEAS 


SUNNY-SIDE SONCS. 


By Dr. W.H. DOA. 


839 per 100.] Ado 5 cents per copy if by mall. 
Specim p pages free om request. 

trun BIGLOW & MAIN O00 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave.,Chieago 








AABON B. GAY & CO., 
Stationers and Blank Book 
Manufacturers. 


ACCOUNT BOOKS 
Of any desired pattern made to order. 





122 State St. Boston, Mas 
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A OPECIAL OFFER 


—ToO-— 
New Subscribers 
FOR THE YEAR i894. 


Fifteen Months for 
One Subscription. 








Zion’s Herald sent from 
Oct. 1 the remainder of the year free to all 
New Subscribers who subscribe for One 
Year. 


When thefull amount of the 
subscription price ($2.50) is received their 
paper will be credited to Jan. 1, 1895. 


Those who wish to sub- 
scribe, and do not find it convenient to pay 
now, can order the paper at once (that they 
may have the full benefit of the three months 
offered free), and forward the money be- 
tween this and Jan. 1. 


We hope every minister will 
announce this offer to his congregation, and 
secure a large number of new subscribers 
before Oct lst. 


Will each reader of the pa- 
per inform his neighbor, who mey not be 
subscriber, of our cffer? Zron’s HERALD 
should be read in every Methodist family 
in New England. 


From no other source can 
an equal amount of good reading be ot- 
tained for so little money. 


The paper contains an av- 
erage of fifty-two columns of reading 
matter per week, and cst) only 5 cts. per 
number. 


Eachissuecontains a large 
amount of fresh editorial matter, and also 
articles from a great variety of pens, afford- 
ing the most valuable information upon all 
the important topics of the day. 


Specimen Copies Free. 
All letters relating to the subscription de- 
partment of the paper, or on other busiress, 
should be addressed to 


A. S. WEED, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, 





Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, September 5. 


— Between 15,000 and 18,000 men march 
in the Labor parade in this city. 

— Bishop and Mrs F. D. Huntington, of 
the diocese of Central New York, celebrate 
their golden wedding. 

— The Grand Army of the Republic meets 
in annual convention in Indianapolis. 

— Set speeches in the Senate by Messrs. 
Cullom and Coke on the Silver question. 

— A case of cholera in Belfast, Ireland. 

— The first Pan-American Medical Congress 
convenes in Washington. 

— Siam to have three months in which to 
comply with the conditions imposed by 
France. 

— Confirmatory tidings of the death of 
Emin Pasha. 

— New York's day at the World's Fair; 
great festivities. 

—Cardinal Gibbons opens the Catholic 
Congress in Chicago. 


Wednesday, September 6. 


— Arrest of Broker Hathaway of Fall 
River on a charge of forgery. 

— Lieut. Peary and party lard in Falcon 
Bay, Greenland. 

— Emma Goldman, the anarchist, indicted 
in New York city. 

— Death of John S. Dwight, the venerable 
musical critic. 

— Grand parade of the Grand Army in 
Indianapolis; 25,000 in line. 

— Home Rule debate opened in the House 
of Lords. 

— Premium on currency ceases in New 
York; the banks paying out cash freely. 


Thursday, September 7. 


— Henry M. Whitney resigns the presi 
dency of the West End system of street rail- 
ways in this city. 

— A fiendish plot to wreck a train near 
Wallingford, Vt.; one sleeper smashed, but 
no one injured. 

— Capt. J. G. B. Adams elected command- 
er-in-chief of the Grand Army. 

— A private steamer of the Chinese consal 
of Pensang captured by pirates; 24 men put 
to death, 15 seriously injured, two American 
women taken into captivity, and $20,000 in 
cash seized. 

—Funeral of Col. Jerome Bonaparte at 
Beverly. 

— The National House adopts a code of 
rules. 


— Thousands of unemployed 
work. 


resuming 


Friday, September 8. 

— Twotrainson the Pennsylvania road 
collide at full speed, near Colehour, Ind.; 12 
dead and a score more or less injured. 

— Death of Hon. Hamilton Fish, Secretary 
of State under Grant. 

— Beverly accepts its city charter by a 
large vote. 

— The Brazilian navy revolts, and biock- 
ades Rio de Janeiro. 

— Bank Cashier Kent, who embezzled the 
funds of the Ellsworth bank, sentenced to 
ten years in jail. 

— Thirty different districts in Russia now 
afflicted with cholera. 

— Richard Bates, of Newton, killed on the 

street at night by coming in contact with a 
live electric wire. 

Saturday, September 9. 

— The House of Lords rejects the Home 
Rule bill by a vote of 428 to 42. 

— Several mills in different parts of the 
country resume work. 

—A vein of silver discovered in Malden. 

— Hon. Josiah Quincy, Assistant Secretary 
of State, resigns.; 

—English miners in Yorkshire pillaging 
and burning. 

—Brazil’s army remains loyal to President 
Peixoto; the insurrection spreading. 

— Blount’s successor as minister to Hawaii 
is A. S. Willis, of Kentucky. 

— More bomb throwing in Spain. 

— A tornado devastates the town of Lock- 
port, La., killing six persons and injuring 
many. 


— Cholera spreading in Constantinople; 18 
deaths there. 

— The Cunarder ‘‘Campania”” makes a 
new record from Sandy Hook to Queens- 
town — 5 days, 14 hours, 55 minutes. 

— ‘Baby Ruth” has a sister, the first child 
of a President born in the White House. 

—The ‘*Newark”’ ordered to Rio, where 
martial law has been proclaimed. 

Monday, September 11. 

— The Chinese must go; the U. S. marshal 
at Los Angeles, Cal., ordered to enforce the 
Geary law. 

— Rioters loot the municipal buildings and 
mayor’s house in Santander, Spain. 

—One man dead, and several ill, from 
mistaking toadstools for mushrooms, at West 
Farms, N. Y. 

— A dozen or more derelicts threaten danger 
along the Atlantic coast. 

— Liberia asks this country to protect her 
against French encroachment on her soil. 

— Rockland, Mass., suffers from a fire; 
loss, $50,000. 

—The Vatican to investigate the opposi- 
tion to Mgr. Satolli in this country. 


— Queen Victoria advises Gladstone to 
appeal to the country, now that the Lords 
have rejected Home Rale. 


—The autumn army marceuvres in Ger- 
many come to an end. 

—The total attendance at the World’s 
Fair last week, 1,119,689— more than the 
total in the month of May. 





Tue LABOR CONGRESS IN CHICAGO, 
[Continued from Page 1.) 


black flag of anarchy and riot! You have 
failed to solve the question. We in Kansas 
can co it. The bydra head of slavery dare 
not raise on the sunburned prairies of Kansas, 
for there tha spirit of Jonn Brown still sur- 
vives and would overcome such oppression. 
You may starve and club your laborers here 
in Chicage. That way of doing business is 
not to‘erated in free Kansas.” 


Her denunciation of ‘‘ plutocracy and 
its plutocratic press’? was almost sav- 
age, and she was sufliciently forgetful 
of the proprieties of the occasion to dip 
into politics in this way : — 


‘* You men had actance toescare from this 
mi‘ erable ccndition of things. Last fall you 
should have voted for tbe friend of liberty 
[referring to General Weaver, who was on the 
platform], but you voted for your Harrison 
and your Cleveland, and now see what such 
action has brought youto. It isa fit retribu- 
tion. Go home affd attend to the babies, and 
we women will do the duty you have not the 
courage to perform.”’ 


But there were many very excellent 
things said in the congress. The ranter 
and the wild-eyed agitator were not in 
the majority by any means. The crit- 
icism that finds expression in inflam- 
matory speech is usually so weak that 
it incites pity for the critic who ad- 
vances it. The audience enjoyed the 
speech from the Kansas representative, 
but not much of it performed the solid 
work of conviction. Prof. R. T. Ely, 
of the State University of Wisconsin, 
read a paper on ‘* Public Ownership of 
Agencies to Supply Public Needs.” 
His treatment of this interesting and 
vital subject was masterful. He made 
a strong plea in behalf of government 
ownership of telegraphs, railways, 
canals, harbors, gas works, telephones, 
irrigation works, street-car lines, and 
soon. He said: — 


‘* The policy which in the United States has 
heretofore been pursued with respect to these 
undertakings has been to turn them over to 
private corporations, and to encourage at- 
tempts at competition. The resuits of the 
policy are now clearly manifest. As these 
classes of business are non-competitive, every 
attempt to force competition upon them means 
& waste of a great amount of capital and 
labor. A second result of this policy is the 
enormous inequality of fortunes in the United 
Scates. A large proportion of our mammoth 
fortunes can be traced to this false policy. 
Had the post-flice been private property, we 
would have had a still larger number of mal 
timillionaires, who would have absorbed a 
large proportion of the benefits of improve- 
ment in tha: business. A third result is a 
growth of arwficiait monopolies, and a fourth 
is seen in the dependence of the rest of the 
community upon those who furnish services 
or commodities of the kind which fall under 
the designation, ‘natural monopoly.’ With 
respect to these undertakings it is not a 
question as to whether we shall have private 
competition or not, but only a quesiion 
whether we shall have private or public mo- 
nopoly, and public monopoly is preferred to 
irresponsible private monopoly.”’ 


He also endeavored to show that gov- 
ernment ownership would tend to stead- 
iness of industrial development; would 
insure superior protection to life and 
limb, and greater freedom to the em- 
ployed. 

Prof. Ely’s paper was a natural in- 
troduction to Mr. Henry George, who 
was received with cordial demonstra- 
tions. Mr. George spoke on ** Labor 
and Taxation.” Like the good Baptist 
preacher who inevitably discussed the 
subject of baptism in every sermon, 
Mr. George, before he had proceedea 
far into his speech, found himself dis- 
cussing the land quertion with all his 
old-time fervor, and, of course, he 
made it clear — or endeavored to do so 
— that the labor question will not be 
settled until the land question has been 
rightly attended to. He said: — 


“ Atthe bottom of this whole social diffi 
culty we find the land question. The reason 
that wages are Jow in the higher industries 
is that labor wnich proposes to apply itself 
directly to land is forced to pay a premium 
for the use of the land itself. Therefore the 
labor question cannot be solved until you 
open the iand to labor. You can do nothing 
in the way of raising the wages of men who 
work for others until you raise the wages of 
men who work for themseives in the most 

rimitive occupations —the application of 
a direct to land. In this way we can 
prevent speculation in land values, by spec- 
ulators and monopolists, so that the man who 
ho!ds @ specially valuable piece of land will 
pay tothe community in proportion to the 
wales of that land. If we co that, then it 
profits no one to get land for the purpose of 
holding it and getting a return for the mere 
holding of it, which produces nothing. We 
want to take public revenues from this un- 
earned increment in land. It is in the nature 
of things that lard values increase with the 
growth of population and the advance of so- 
cisty. That can be seen everywrere. This 
increased value given to land from the growth 
of society should be taxed for public purposes 
In this single tax idea we have the solution of 
how to open land tolabor. If this tax were 
placed on land, no man would want a piece of 
land who could not use it, and the mere jand 
owner, that utterly useless animal, would 
cease to exist.” 


One session was devoted to the in- 
terests of the Negro laborer, and ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. Booker T. 
Washington, president of Tuskegee 
Industrial Institute of Alabama, Mr. 
Frederick Douglass, Miss Ida Wheeler, 
a teacher among the colored people of 
the South, and several others. The 
Indian had his friend and a hearing, 





and nearly every phase of the present 


condition of the workingman received 
consideration. 

Sunday the Hall of Washington was 
crowded to hear addresses by Arch- 
bishop Ireland, Rev. John Brown, of 
Fall River, Mass., Rev. John P. Coyle, 
of North Adams, Mass., Rabbi Hirsch, 
of Chicago, and Rev. W. P. D. Bliss, of 
Boston, discuss the general subject of 
‘The Church and the Labor Move- 
ment.”’ It is probably true that no 
gathering in recent years has done 80 
much to stimulate interest in the work- 
ingman and his cause as has this Con- 
gress of Labor. 


Chicago, ll. 





THE CONFERENCES. 
(Continued from Page 5.] 
Wright, of Whitinsville, who was pastor of 
the church here thirty-five years ago, that 
being his second pastorate. Business affairs 
suddenly changing during the late civil war 
resulted in scattering the members broadcast, 
necessitating the disbanding of the society, 
which had continued but a few years. After 
the sermon a letter was read from Rev. F. T. 
George, who succeeded Mr. Wright as pastor 
of the church. It contained very pleasant 
reminiscences of those early times. A brief 
address was given by the presiding elder, 
explanatory of the motives that led him to 
inaugurate this movement and of the work 
which they desired to accomplish. He then 
proceeded to organize the church. A board 
of stewards, board of trustees and standing 
committees were elected. A class-leader was 
also appointed. The church now has a mem- 
bership of nearly forty persons. The pulpit 
is supplied by Rev. W. J. Kelley, who is 
entering heartily into the work of this new 
and important field. The church was beau- 
tifully decorated with flowers and potted 
plants. Good singing was furnished by the 
choir. The services made a fine impression 
upon the audience and community. The 
presiding elder has done himself great credit 
in looking up this field and establishing the 
church here under such promising condi 
tions. 


Much interest is manifested in the coming 
of Rev. Dr. W. H. Milburn, the “ blind man 
elcquent,’’ to lecture in Providence and other 
parts of New England late in September and 
early in October. Already Rev. J. S. Wads- 
worth, of Phenix, bas succeeded in making a 
large number of engagements for him. His 
fine culture and exceptionally superior ability 
a8 an orator will win for him a wide hearing. 
He is to lecture in Providence under the 
auspices of all the Methodist Episcopa! 
churches, Sept. 27, the proceeds to be devoted 
to some general benevolence. The lecture 
will be given in the hall of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

Rev. J. E. Fischer, formerly a member of 
our Conference, but now a member of the 
Southern California Conference, has been 
preaching in Wickford three Sundays for the 
pastor, Rev. D. L. Brown, while the latter 
has been enjoying a much-needed vacation. 
Bro. Fischer would be glad to supply for any 
of the brethren or to assist in evangelistic 
services. God’s work in this village in this 
young church is movirg on successfally, and 
we are glad to know tliat the health of the 
pastor is steadily improving. 


At Hull Rev. F. J. Follansbee is having a 
good time in helping sinners to God, and also 
in reducing the debt on the parsonage. A 
fine concert bas just been given by first class 
talent in the hall of the Corinthian Yacht 
Club, which netted the church $75. The 
artists, who are well known in Hull and 
Boston, gave their services; the Yacht Club 
gave the use of their ball, and the Nantasket 
Steamboat Company transported the Knabe 
piano without cost. The entire affair origi- 
nated with and was under the direction of 
Mr. E. W. Tyler, dealer in pianos at 178 
Tremont St., Boston, who furnished free the 
Knabe Grand for theoccasion. By a circular 
letter nearly $200 have been obtained. It is 
expected that in a short time $500 will be 
secured for this worthy purpose. A few 
months since, when the parsonage was pur- 
chased, $500 were paid down. The new 
house has been supplied throughout with the 
necessary furniture, which is nearly paid for. 
We submit that this is a remarkably good 
showing for a charch of eighteen members, 
twelve of whom arewomen. Good audiences 
attend, and current expenses are paid up to 
date. Five persons have recently sought the 
Lord. 


Much sympathy is felt for Rev. Porter M. 
Vinton, of Pawtucket, whose son, William 
M. Vinton, died suddenly at the parsonage, 
Sept. 3, aged 28 years. He had been residing 
in Lynn, where he was engaged in the study 
of law. He came to his father’s home a few 
days before his death. Little alarm was felt 
regarding his case until the day before bis 
death, when the symptoms took an unfavor- 
able turn and he failed rapidly. He wasa 
young man of much promise, and his death 
is a very severe blow to his afflicted parents, 
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Brockton and Vicinity. 


South St. — The pastor, Rev. G. W. Hunt, 
spent his vacation at Cottage City. The 
largest congregation ever seen at a regular 
Sunday morning service greeted him the first 
Sunday in this month. There have been t«o 
ce nversions, 5 received on probation, and 8 
into fall connection. 


Central Church. — On the afternoon of 
Sept. 3, the pastor, Rev. F. P. Parkin, ad- 
dressed the People’s Reform Club of that 
city. The evening meeting was given up to 
relating vacation experiences. It was an in- 
teresting service. Sept. 3,2 were received on 
probation and 3 into full membership. 


North Easton. — Pastor C. N. Hinckley 
spent his vacation on Yarmouth camp 
ground. Sunday, Sept. 3, he preached the 
third sermon in his series on ‘‘ Our Lord’s 
Discourses,’’ to an unusually large congrega 
tion. The church is full of hope for the fall 
and winter. 


COochesett. — Instead of enjoying a vacation, 
the pastor, Rev. Robert Clark, has spent the 
summer doing double works of friendship, 
love and mercy. For five weeks he watched 
day and night beside his sick wife, preaching 
every Sunday to his own people and in ad- 
dition supplying for some brother who was 
enjoying his vacation. We are glad to note 
that Sister Clark is now slowly recovering. 

Seuth Braintree. — The church has been 
blessed with a gracious revival. More than 
thirty have sought the Lord, and most have 
found Him. The pastor, Rev. 8. E. Ellis, 
delivered an address at the Labor Day con 
vention at Rockland. 

West Abington. —Sept. 3 closed a three 
weeks’ revival, in which the pastor, Rev. A 
B. Williams, was assisted by a band of the 
Christian Crusaderr. The work of the Cru- 
saders was in every sense efficient and com 
mendable. Twenty-five have been converted. 
Sept. 3, 10 united with the church on proba- 
tion. One of them was an aged mother, 
whose snow-white hair and trembling limbs 
showed that she would soon be a full member 
of the church triumphant. 


Holbrook. — In the absence of the pastor,’ 





Rov. J. N. Geisler, Rev. A. B. Williams sup- | 


plied the pulpit, to the pleasure and profit of 
the people. G. 








VERMONT CONFERENCE. 
Montpelier District. 


West Randolph.— At the last quarterly 
meeting 4 were received by letter into the 
church, and 1 baptized and received on pro- 
bation. Since Conference 25 members have 
been added to the Epworth League. Several 
additions also have been made to the League 
in Bethel Gilead. About $350 has been se 
cured at the latter point, with which to repair 
the church edifice. Rev. Wm. N. Roberts is 
pastor. 

Rev. T. P. Frost, D. D., of Baltimore, for- 
merly of this Conference, together with his 
family, has been spending his vacation at his 
cottage on Lake Morey, in Fairlee. It seems 
that the “last of the Vermont ponds’’ has 
really gone, and we now have ‘“‘Lake Morey "’ 
instead of ‘‘ Fairlee Pond."’ 


Chelsea. — Rev. H. F. Forrest has in his 
possession some rare parchments. They are 
the ordination parchments of his grandfather, 
Rev. Jonathan Forrest, who was present at 
the famous Christmas Conference, though 
not as a member. One parchment, the one 
for deacon’s orders, is inthe handwriting of 
Bishop Asbury, dated Sept. 4, 1787, and 
signed by Bishop Asbury. The other is that 
of elder’s orders, dated May 7, 1789, and is 
in the handwriting of Bishop Coke and signed 
by Bishops Coke and Asbury. The parch- 
ment itself is rather crude so far as finish is 
concerned. One edge of one of them is not 
80 much as trimmed, but is left to follow the 
unevenness of the original skin. The wax of 
the seals has the initials of the Bishops in 
monogram. These parchments are prized 
very highly by the owner and his family. 

Let the pastors throughout the district take 
notice of the Announcement of Zion's HER 
ALD for 1894. It is doubtful if so varied and 
attractive a prospectus has ever before been 
issued by this live journal. Look it over and 
push the canvass for the HERALD “ early and 
often.’’ It may not be possible for you to 
have an assistant pastor, even though your 
work is heavy and you feel the need of it 
sadly, but you can have a wonderfal assist- 
ant inthe HeraLp, which will come fifty- 
two times every yearto the homes you can 
visit 89 few times during that period, and 
will supplement your work right royally. 
Try it! Let your motto be, ‘‘ A Methodist 
paper for every Methodist family on my 
charge.”’ L. L. 





EAST MAINE CONFERENCE. 


Rockland District. 


Nobdleboro Camp-ground. — The mass meet- 
ing of the Sunday-schools of Lincoln, Knox 
and Sagadahoc counties was the largest in 
attendance ever held. President Whitman of 
Colby, Rev. O. M. Cousins, of Cumberland 
Mills, Mr. Haines, of Limerick, Rev. H. F. 
Wood, of Bath, Rev. M. J. Kellen, chap- 
lain in U. 8. Army, were the speakers. A 
question-box was conducted by Rev. S. L. 
Hanscom, of Belfast. It was a delightfol 
gathering. Ali returned to their homes eager 
to come again next year. 

The district camp-meeting, from Aug. 28 
to Sept. 2, was a time of rich spiritual bless 
ing for God’s children. There was a goodly 
number of conversions. Monday evening a 
social service was held, led by Evangelist 
Jones. Tuesday morning just enough clouds 
hung between the campus and the sun to sift 
the congregation. Showers of blessings fell 
during prayer-meeting. Rev. V. E. Hills 
delivered an excellent sermon in the morn- 
ing. By noon a drenching rain, with high 
winds, came upon the tentera and cottagers 
Rev. T. 8. Ross was the preacher of the 
afternoon, and very ably wielded the sword 
of the Spirit to the satisfaction of all. The 
evening sermon was delivered by Rev. E. H. 
Hadlock. It was earnest and impressive. 
Although interrupted somewhat by the pelt 
ing rain at the regular hours, services were 
held as if the sun had shone, and hearts 
were giaddened with the gentle showers of 
the Spirit. 

Wednesday morning there was sunshine 
again. The heavy clouds that had been 
hanging over the grounds departed, and the 
host of God took new courage and realized 
new victories. Rev. C. L. Banghart occupied 
the pulpit at 10 a.m, and preached a soul- 
cheering sermon on the ‘ Marks of the 
Christian.’’ Christ was with us. An ear- 
nest appeal to sinners from the lips of Rev. 
F. E. White, of Dexter, followed. A very 
able sermon was preached in the afternoon 
by Rev. F. E. White, on ‘“ Perfect Love.’ 
He had no objection to people getting and 
teaching sanctification, for we all certainly 
need this grace; but there ought, at least, to 
be some show of conformity between their 
teaching and their practice. It wae a strong 
plea for a perfect life in Christ. In the even- 
ing, Rev. J. L. Folsom sounded the note of 
warning. 

Thursday morning Rev. C. W. Bradlee 
dispeosed the Word, followed in the af'ernoon 
by Rev. Walter Ela, presiding elder in the 
New England Southern Conference, and in 
the evening by Rev. F. E White. Frid y 
morving, Rev. G. E. Edgett gave us a rich 
sermon, and Evangelist Jones in the after 
noon delivered the last message of warning. 
The children’s meetings, under the leadersbip 
of Rev. F. E. White, were happy seasons for 
the little ones. God bless those attentive 
boys and giris! A number of short, spicy 
addresses were delivered, which were very 
much appreciated by the young and old. 
The prayer and experience meetings were 
very good, attended with unusual interest 
and power. Many renewed their covenant 
with God and plunged still deeper into the 











A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 


—Jatest United States Government 


Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall 8t., N, Y. 





WORLD’S EXPOSITION. 


But a few days are left for joining the 
excursion of Methodist clergymen, their 
wives, and friends to the Columbian Exposi- 
tion. A very nice party is already booked. 
It is positively the cheapest first-class excur- 
sion that will be rum from this section to the 





Fair. Address Rev. F. B. Graves, 36 Brom - 
field St., Boston- 


cleansing fountain. The order throughout 
was good. 

Your correspondent returned August 25 
from a four weeks’ outing among the hills of 
his native Jersey, very much refreshed and 
improved in health. During his absence he 
visited northern Vermont and spent two days 
in the delightful and edifying exercises of 
the Morrisville camp-meeting, St, Albans 
District, in the Vermont Conference. The 
meeting was under the direction of Rev. 
L. O. Sherburne, the energetic, whole-souled 
and wide-awake presiding elder of the dis 
trict, who had at his command an efficient 
and faithful band of ministerial and lay 
helpers. I do not think I ever attended a 
camp-meeting where the ministers were more 
prompt in the prayer-meeting and other 
services than they were at this meeting; and 
the great object of ministers and laity was 
to get nearer to God and work for the salva 
tion of souls. Our hearts were made glad 
for the blessed privilege of holding fellowship 
with each other and telling of the saving, 
cleansing power of Jesus and His blood. 
But the glorious influence and power of the 
Holy Ghost did not stop with the people of 
God, but took hold of sinners’ hearts and 
led them to the Cross, where they cried: 
‘* What must I do to be saved?”’ Over sixty 
knelt at the altar as seekers after Christ. 
The old-time camp-meeting spirit is still 
alive among this people. The meeting was 
teeming fall of the old-fashioned Methodist 
life, fire and freedom of expression; 
and if it be taken as a sample of the spirit- 
ual fervor and devotion throughout our 
work in Vermont, I say, All hail! to the 
Vermont Conference. Old Maine cannot 
boast of all the fire. The meeting was char- 
acterized, also, with the very best of order, 
there being none of that ruffianism and 
disrespect for religion which are found in so 
many places. Mr. White, the proprietor of 
the boarding-house, deserves special credit 
for the excellent board furnished to his 
patrons. I have attended many camp meet- 
ings and have never seen it better, por hardly 
as good. He may be a strongly recommended 
applicant for a similar position in years to 
come. Rev. F. K. Stratton, of Somerville, 
Mass., was present Saturday and Sunday, 
and preached two powerful sermons. His 
efforts will never be forgotten by the multi 
tudes who came from far and near. He 
seemed to make no attempt to capture bis 
audience, but for an hour, each time, they 
listened to his burning, searching, eloquent 
words as if they had been enchained. On 
Sunday there were 5,000 people present. 
After taking the parting hand in the old 
Methodist way, we returned indebted to the 
meeting for having reeeived very much more 
than we were able to give. Many thanks for 
the warm welcome and kind wishes! Rev. 
R. L. Nanton, an East Maine poy, is the 
much-loved pastor at Morrisville. We spent 
a few days in his delightful home. He is 
nicely situated, has a fine church edifice, a 
large new parsonage,and good congregations. 
Church and parsonage property are centrally 
located in the thriving and beautifal village 
of three thousand inhabitants. Bro. Nanton 
and wife are happy in their work and highly 
esteemed in the community. Amos. 





Attractive Routes to the Great Fair. 


Of the many routes catering for the World’s 
Fair travel the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
by combination with other, and in many cases 
competitive,lines, presents the most attractive 
and varied routes yet offsred and at very rea- 
sonable rates. The route most in demand is 
that via Washington on the outward, and 
Niagara Falls on the return, trip, price of 
which is $30.40, Boston to Chicago and re 
turn. Other routes include Montreal, Thou- 
sand Islands, White Mountains, etc. Fall 
information as to sleeping-car accommoda- 
tions, stop-over privileges, etc.. can be ob- 
tained by addressing A. J. Simmons, New 
England Passenger Agent, 211 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. Send for World’s Fair 
circular. 








Worthy to Live. 


There is a sofa described and illustrated in | 
anotber column of this paper by Paine’s Fur- 
niture Company, and it is such a sofa as the 
Sybarite had in mind when he prayed con- 
tinual increase on its existence. It is a ver- 
itable study in comfort, and lucky is the 
household who succeeds in possessing such a 
superb creation. 








Careful Preparation 
is estential to purity of foods. It is wisdom and 
economy to select those that are pure. The Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is prepared | 
with the greatest care, and infants are assured the 
best. Grocers and Druggists. | 








What do you Take Medicine For? 


Because you are sick, and want to get well, of 
course. 

Then remember, that Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures. 
All we ask is, that in taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
you willdo so with perseverance equaling or ap- | 
proaching the tenacity with which your complaint 
has clung to you. It takes time and care to eradi- 
cate cld and deep-seated m+ladies, particularly | 
when they have be nso long hidden in the system 
that they have become chronic. Remember, | 
that all permanent and positive cures are brought 
about with reasonable moderation. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla attacks « isease vigorously and never 

leaves the field until it has conquered, 


TOWARD THE FAIR. 


The Procession is Movin 
HOTEL EPWORTH is mw 
Headquarters at the Columbian Exposition. rat 


<p 
= 


€s Re 
to $1.00 per Day. Accommodations for 1,500 Guests. Sixty.) 4 Reduceg 


the Fair Grounds. Five hundred feet 


X feet ¢ 


from an entrance. A first-class 


a 

b Res 
rant, at very moderate prices. Meals served either upon American or | S "ate 
plan. Our guests enjoy the most delightful social advantages. Religious «.... 


regularly held in the hotel auditorium. You will be pleased with Ho) 
WORTH. If you are to attend the Fair, do not fail to apply for accom 


early. Address 


Fifty-Ninth St. and Monroe Ave., 


Sr Viogy 
L, Bp, 
44 UlOng 


Chicage, 


CARLETON N. GARY, 





BUY 


CITY AND COUNTY BONDS 


which sre a tax lien upon all taxable 
property within their limits, and ahead of 


all mortgages. 


Now is the time to take no chances with 
your pri cipal, but it isa favorable time to 
buy high grade Bonds. 


WE OFFER 
the following named Bonds at a special 


low price of 
PAR AND INTEREST 


subject to previous sale and advance in price. 


BE GOR, GOOD .cdenecccs ccccéccccccscscesced 68 
ae. SA css cendenssinenseieccoccnnes 68 
Ss SUE conensccttssccccsceceecceos 6s 
SE cdccnsededtcesanncsecssssdnesnen 6s 
I a a 68 
CO OE GOS WOOR, BmWR io cccccessccccccccsccoscess 68 
City of Guhrie Centre, lowsa............scesse00- 6s 
By Ns Bev ctesensccceccesoccecccstssccced 63 
ee Oe SN, BU enesnscssdecnecscsoscdvesesad 6s 
I I ctincccicasatnasaun séneseensses 6s 
CRO OS BEMIEOR, BRE cvcccccccccvcccccccccesecccces 68 
I, BED cccncucccncisrossssonecees 63 
ey ee BOE, DE cocecncocsceccce ccocencecs 63 
I aticin pbauctoosasaaebwtscsensace 63 
Se MR inn nics ccsictcnncutobsaoeedocans 6 

ey SIN, We icccesscrcesscncscecscesovess 6 

Papin a | ne 65 
Ge MOE, Dac nsandcackdscdascécocessnce 6 

Be Ge MANN Brn conccensenccwescscsenceesoaes 68 
cs kcccttebsenancaseedveisszed 6- 
PeMNOR GOBGy, Thicceccccccccssccccscesceves 6s 

We alsocffer 

CO OE BERWRNNG, WES ccc ccccctccsvcccccceccses 5 

CR GE GRRE, WO eccsccccccccccccccccssccccccoc dll 
City of Youngstown, Oblo............0e.ceeeeee--58 
City of Portland, Oregon, Gold...................58 
City of West Ray Oly, Midhi.ecscsccsccessccecsces 6s 
Oe WN, DD cddedsnkthrescsscccctstcnsenessed 8s 
PD NG MO Rewsncnandaerssdketinccdeccensanseres 5s 


The above named Bonds vary in time to 
run from one to thirty years. 
Full particulars furnished upom application. 


We have sola over $60 0(0,000 of County and City 
Bonds and none of our clients have lost a dollar of 
interest or principal. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
BANKERS, 


70 State St., Boston. 
15 Wall Sc., New York. 
163-165 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


——, 


BUY DIRECT. You Save 
money and we are conten; 
with a small profit. 





We will send you the best Gua; 
Safety Kerosene Oil in 6 or | 
by the berrel or baif-barrel. 


6c. by Bbl.; 7c. by Half-Bbl: 10. 


inteed 


cans, 





Send order direct to 


ALDEN SPEARE'S SONS £ cp, 
BOSTON, 


Offices 403 Chamber of Commerce 
Store: 28 Purchase Street, 
Factory: East Cambridge, 
Warehouse: 369 Atlantic Averue, 
Previdence House, 35 South Water ‘ 
LEWIS R. SPEARE. 
Hsnry I. HALL. 


GEO. 8. 
ALDEN & 








Corticelli 
Filo Silk. 


| two threads in combination. 
twisted, and should aiways bet 
keep the silk clean and prev« 
in this way you save ti 

| waste and inconvenience, at 
the same time improving 
your workmanship, 
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Florence Home Needlework 
ready. The subjects are Cort 

Drawn-work and Reeling I 

World's Fair. Crocheted Lam, 

Pillow Lace are also described 

year, and we will mail you the 

NONOTUCK SILK CO., 18 Summer “ View 





(0,000 Days of Luxury. 





This Sofa comes well up to the Jeff 


sonian test — it is ‘* honest and loyal 
the Constitution.” 


while we tell you something about 
construction. 
layer of upholstery; you sink throu 
two strata of springs and hair. 


The sides are framed with an inside PMeA AS 
roll that supports the back at the right =a 


Cuddle down in one of its deep corners 


The seat is really a double 


er. 
to 






its 
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point for an upright seat, while it enables one .to use,the cushions to good ab 


vantage. 
The entire seat and back are tuft 
the cushions are filled with pure down 


ed; the covering is a rich brocade, and 
and finished to match the sofa. With 


the seat compressed by the weight of the body the back reaches well up to sup- 


port the shoulders. 


Altogether this isa delightful sofa. 


Paine’s Furniture Co., 


48 CANAL ST.{**' 
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Best 


Shoe. Three 


Value, 


Boys and Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe 
For Ladies, $2.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes, 


W.L. Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in 


Do Wou Wear Them? 


W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the fact 


protect you against high prices. 


shoes makes the price to suithimself, He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. 


system is the best for you, because it guarantee: 
paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually 

If you wish to economize in your footwear it 
when nextin need. Sent by Mail, Postage 
no substitute. Send for Catalogue with (ull 


| the latest styles, and sold by s 


$3 SHOE GENTLEME N 


Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 
Very Stylish. 
Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $°." 


$2.50 and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. Fx' 


Doing the largest 
world we arecontented witha small profit, knowing that theextra va ue putin WL. 1 
Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business. 


Address W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Ma+ 





DOUGLAS — 


CECH OHO 


Calf Shoe in the World for the Price, 


Soles, Extension Edge. 


Best Dongo'!s 


SHOHOCHOHOHO OHOROR 


hoe dealers everywhere, 


instructions how to order by mail, 


Q 

advertised shoe busines g 

? 

The dealer anho sells you un x 

The stamped name ar 0 

x 

s full value by the manufacturer, for the 6 
to those who wear W.L. Douglas Shoes. Fe 
will pay you to examine W. L, Dougla o 
Free, when dealers cannot supply you. Q 
: 

= 
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Happiness at-a cost 


Books 


price ; 


Any Book you want to read, books cost nothing, '' 
loaned to you, anywhere in the crease the income ot | r ; 
United States, for long or short than their cost, Ther: 
time, as you desire. You can order through your county Post- | alive, who labors with hand or brain, who earns « $2.00 
master, Newsdealer, Bookseller, neighborhood Book Club, or | a week, who will not, by the stimulus of good b , 
direct from us. You can call for any book you want, | more than one cent a day in his earning pow 
. . that, and test it, parents, employers and workers 
Books Sold at the lowest prices ever | tM Fun Wik aad Geo teat adie, Yasha ot 1 
known. Any book supplied. A catalogue of | °¥™ fault if you don’t get the best books, instead ot * 
160 pages of choice books sent on receipt of * all of the ne 
a 2-cent stamp. A book worth reading is worth owning, if you n cent hree 
can afford it, but many cannot afford it; and it is worth some- 9 cents : 
thing to be able to read a book enough to see if it is worth own- half that after the first month, or a quarter of 
ing, before you buy it. months. It is worth more than that just to look at t 
for only 8 cents, ‘The | Think of it, all of them, for less than the cost 
n u Prince of India,” for only tofore: Harper, Scribner, Century, St. Nichoias I 
14 cents, (a $2.50 book), American, Godey, and the rest, and ad/ the books 4 
“David Balfour,” §& cents, ‘Lorna Doone,” 3 cents; | besides, cost a patron of the AMERICAN COOPERATIVE 
all of Scott's, Eliot's, Dickens's, Thackeray's and other standard less than the subscription price of one magazine. 
hors, eac if you can read them in seven days: 
Gurnees, ponnees 3 cents, nt editi ; > 7 haa Read and students generally need no 
these are examples; all excellent editions, no paper covered trash ungry ea ers . ee aay went, 2 
$ . 2 vig - withou ooks, Aa 0 he t ! 
in small re All the new books, a _ ial feature. books. since now the best cost less than half what tr ! 
oe for s cts i ; any 
ittle Women “18 | Clergymen ws sans, cain. 
at Rugby,” now have it all open to them—and not for persone 7 pl . 
Li t ‘J “ wer for good; organize Reading Clubs among your peor” 
3 cents, — — eee 11 cents, aa them in their s¢ lections infinite power here. : 
examples. It is positively cruelty to chiidren not to may-also teceive and confer inestimalle 
ive them the benefit of these and other measureless sources of Teachers and benefit upon themselves and pupils by 
lh mee and good, when they can be had at such trifling cost. now offered. Increase your earning power by reading the bes 
& 2 ts for 160-page Catalogue > 
and full porticdiare.. Please mention THE AMERICAN COOPERATIVE LIBRARY, ™ 
this paper when you write or call, vO 


JOHN 
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B. ALDEN, Manager. 


of One Cent a Day. 


are the greatest sources of happiness within universal reac! 
AMERICAN COOPERATIVE LIBRARY now makes the world’s best 
ture all accessible to any one, in city or country, at a rate of cost of one cent : 
for a dollar book; vast numbers of books cost only one-half to one-fourth « 
all best cloth-bound large type editions, no paper covers or small type. 


57 ROSE ST., NEW 
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